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THREADS. 
1. 
UN.Ess you are growing wise and good, 
I can’t respect you for growing old ; 
*Tis a path you would fain avoid if you could, 
And it means growing ugly, suspicious, and 
cold. 
Il. 
I am not shocked by failings in my friend, 
For human life’s a zigzag to the end. 
But if he to a lower plane descend, 
Contented there,—alas ! my former friend. 


Ill. 


There’s plenty of credit in life at first ; 
But all must be paid for—that’s the worst ! 
IV. 
They who worship Success 
Follow no biind guide, 
Distrusting themselves, they leave 
The Universe to decide. 


Only, to learn aright 
Who does or does not succeed, 
They must keep true ends in sight,— 
A difficult matter indeed. 
v. 
More books ! A juggler, so they say, 
In half an hour his tree can grow. 
Seven years, by Grandam Nature’s way, 
Requires the gardener, dull and slow. 


vI. 
The blunder of the too-refined 
Is gauging subtly coarse mankind. 
vil. 
Ostrichio’s soul’s digestion is so good, 
He feeds on lies, and fattens on the food. 
Are such endowed, of all the human race, 
With mental gizzards, by peculiar grace? 
—Fraser’s Magazine. W.A. 


LIGHT ON THE WHITE HILLS, 
A LEADEN sky is bending dark 
Above me as I stand ; 
The north wind, cold and thick with storms, 
Is chilling half the land : 
But, far away, a hundred hills 
Stand bathed in mellow light, 
All covered deep with winter’s snow, 
All radiant and white. 


And so to me, who stand alone 
*>Neath threatening heavens furled, 

Those far-off mountains seem to be 
Hills of a holier world ; 

And old Franconia’s ragged sides, 
Letting the glory in, 

Like the transparent gates of pearl, 
Shutting out grief and sin. 


And other skies will gather dark, 
And other winds blow cold, 

And storms of sorrow, fierce and strong, 
Come rushing o’er the wold ; 

But, brighter, seen through mists and tears, 
Will gleam the distant light, 

God’s glory on those shining hills,— 
His promise still in sight. 





THREADS.—-WHATELY ON BUCKLAND. 


A WINTER DAY. 
BY DAVID GRAY. 


A wInTeR day! the feather-silent snow 

Thickens the air with strange delight, and lays 

A fairy carpet on the barren lea. 

No sun, yet all around that inward light 

Which is in purity,—a soft moonshine, 

The silvery dimness of a happy dream. 

How beautiful, afar on moorland ways, 

Bosomed by mountains, darkened by huge glens 

(Where the lone altar, raised by Druid hands, 

Stands like a mournful phantom), hidden clouds 

Let fall soft beauty, till each green fir branch 

Is plumed and tasselled, till each heather stalk 

Is delicately fringed ! The sycamores, 

Through all their mystical entanglement 

Of boughs, are draped with silver. All the green 

Of sweet leaves playing with the subtile air 

In dainty murmuring, the obstinate drone 

Of limber bees that in the monkshood bells 

House diligent, the imperishable glow 

Of summer sunshine, never more confessed 

The harmony of nature, the divine, 

Diffusive spirit of the beautiful. 

Out in the snowy dimness, half revealed, 

Like ghosts in glimpsing moonshine, wildly run 

The children in bewildering delight. 

There is a living glory in the air,— 

A glory in the hushed air, in the soul 

A palpitating wonder hushed in awe. 

Softly—with delicate softness—as the light 

Quickens in the undawned east, and silently— 

With definite silence—as the stealing dawn 

Dapples the floating clouds, slow fall, slow fall, 

With indecisive motion eddying down, 

The white-winged flakes,—calm as the sleep of 
sound, 

Dim as a dream. 


WHATELY ON BUCKLAND. 
[This ‘* supposed elegy ” on the famous geologist, 


Buckland, was written by the late Archbishop of 
Dublin.] 


WuezeE shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones ? 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre, 
He’ll rise and break the stones, 
And examine the stratum that lies around ; 
For he’s quite in his element underground, 


If with mattock and spade his body we lay 
In the common alluvial soil, 
He’ll start up and snatch these tools away 
Of his own geological toil ; 
In a stratum so young the professor disdains 
That embedded should lie his organic remains. 


Then exposed to the drip of some case-hardening 
spring 
His carcase let stalactite cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring 
When he is incrusted all over ; 
There, ’mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a 
shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument raised to himself. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 

Autce started as she heard the name Tony 
Butler, and for a moment neither spoke. 
There was coafusion and awkwardness on 
either side,—all the greater that each saw it 
in the other. She, however, was the first to 
rally; and, with a semblance of old friend- 
ship, held out her hand, and said, ‘‘I am so 
glad to see you, Tony, and to see you safe.” 

‘I'd not have dared to present myself in 
such a dress,’’ stammered he out ; ** but that 
scamp Skeffy gave me no choice ; he opened 
the door and pushed me in.” 

‘* Your dress is quite good enough to visit 
an old friend in. Wont you sit down ?—sit 
here.”? As she spoke, she seated herself on 
an ottoman, and pointed to a place at her 
side. ‘*I am longing to hear something 
about your campaigns. Skeff was so pro- 


voking: he only told us about what he saw 
at Cava, and his own adventures on the 
road.”’ 

‘‘T have very little to tell, and less time to 
I must embark in about half an 


tell it. 
hour.”’ 

‘* And where for?” 

‘‘ For home.” 

‘¢ So that if it had not been for Skeff’s in- 
discretion, I should not haveseen you?”’ said 
she, coldly. 

‘‘Not at this moment,—not in this guise.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! ’’ And there was another pause. 

‘‘ I hope Bella is better. Has she quite 
recovered ?”’ asked he. 

‘‘She is quite well again ; she’ll be sorry 
to have missed you, Tony. She wanted, be- 
sides, to tell you how happy it made her to 
hear of all your good fortune.” 

‘* My good fortune! Oh, yes !—to be sure. 
It was so unlooked for,’’ added he, with a 
faint smile, ‘* that I have hardly been able 
to realize it yet,—that is, I find myself 
planning half a dozen ways to earn my bread, 
when I suddenly remember that I shall not 
need them.”’ 

‘* And I hope it makes you happy, Tony? ”’ 

‘Of course it does. It enables me to 
make my mother happy, and to secure that 
we shall not be separated. As for myself 
alone, my habits are simple enough, and my 
tastes also. My difficulty will be, I suppose, 
to acquire more expensive ones.”’ 

‘‘It is not a very hard task, I believe,”’ 
said she, smiling. 
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** Not for others, perhaps; but I was 
reared in narrow fortune, Alice, trained to 
submit to many a privation, and told, too,— 
I’m not sure very wisely,—that such hard- 
ships are all the more easily borne by a man 
of good blood and lineage. Perhaps I did 
not read my lesson right. At all events, I 
thought a deal more of my good blood than 
other people were willing to accord it; and 
the result was, it misled me.”’ 

* Misled you! and how—in what way?” 

** Ts it you who ask me this ?—you, Alice, 
who have read me such wise lessons on self- 
dependence, while Lady Lyle tried to finish 
my education by showing the evils of over- 
presumption ; and you were both right, 
though I didn’t see it at the time.” 

**T declare I do not understand you, 
Tony! ’’ said she. 

‘¢ Well, I’ll try to be clearer,”’ said he, 
with more animation. ‘‘ From the first day 
I knew you, Alice, I loved you. I need not 
say that all the difference in station between 
us never affected my love. You were too far 
above me in every gift and grace to make rank, 
mere rank, ever occur to my mind, though 
others were good enough to jog my memory 
on the subject.’’ 

‘‘ Others! of whom are you speaking ! ”’ 

‘‘ Your brother Mark for one; but I don’t 
want to think of these things. I loved you, 
I say, and to that degree, that every change 
of your manner towards me made the joy or 
the misery of my life. This was when I was 
an idle youth, lounging about in that condi- 
tion of half dependence that, as I look back 
on, I blush to think I ever could have en- 
dured. My only excuse is, however, that I 
knew no better.”’ 

‘‘ There was nothing unbecoming in what 
you did.” 

‘¢ Yes, there was though. There was this: 
I was satisfied to hold an ambiguous posi- 
tion,—to be a something, neither master nor 
servant, in another man’s house, all because 
it gave me the daily happiness to be near 
you, and to see you, and to hear your voice. 
That was unbecoming, and the best proof of 
it was, that, with all my love and all my de- 
votion, you could not care for me.” 

“Oh, Tony! do not say that.” 

‘¢ When I say care,you Could not do more 
than care ; you couldn't love me.” 

‘s Were you not always as a dear brother 
to me?” 
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*‘T wanted to be more than brother, and 
when I found that this could not be, I grew 
very careless, almost reckless, of life ; not but 
that it took a long time to teach me the full 
lesson. 1 had to think over, not only all that 
separated us in station, but all that estranged 
us in tone of mind; and I saw that your su- 
periority to me chafed me, and that if you 
should ever come to feel for me, it would be 
through some sense of pity."’ 

‘*Oh, Tony! ” 

** Yes, Alice, you know it better than I 
can say it; and so I set my pride to fight 
against my love, with no great success at 
first. Butas I lay wounded in the orchard 
at Melazzo, and thought of my poor mother 
and her sorrow, if she were to hear of my 
death, and compared her grief with what 
yours would be, I saw what was real in love, 
and what was mere interest ; and I remember 
1 took out my two relics,—the dearest ob- 
jects I had in the world,—a lock of my moth- 
er’s hair and a certain glove,—a white glove 
you may have seen once on a time; and it 
was over the little braid of brown hair I let 
fall the last tears 1 thought ever to shed in 
life ; and here is the glove,—I give it back to 
you. Will you have it?”’’ 

She took it with a trembling hand; and 
in a voice of weak but steady utterance said, 
‘‘T told you that this time would come.”’ 

‘* You did so,”’ said he, gloomily. 

Alice rose and walked out upon the bal- 
cony ; and after a moment Tony followed 
her. They leaned on the balustrade side by 
side, but neither spoke. 

** But we shall always be dear friends, 
Tony, sha’n’t we?*’ said she, while she laid 
her hand gently over his. 

‘Qh, Alice! ’’ said he, plaintively, ‘* do 
not—do not, I beseech you—lead me back 
again into that land of delusion I have just 
tried to escape from. If you knew how I 
loved you—if you knew what it costs me to 
tear that love out of my heart—you’d never 
wish to make the agony greater to me.” 

‘* Dear Tony, it was a mere boyish pas- 
sion. Remember for a moment how it be- 
gan. I was older than you,—much older as 
regards life and the world,—and even older 
by more than a year. You were so proud to 
attach yourself to a grown woman—you a 
mere lad; and then your love—for I will 
grant it was love—dignified you to yourself. 
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danger, and it taught you to be gentler and 
kinder and more considerate to every one. All 
your good and great qualities grew the faster 
that they had those little vicissitudes of joy 
and sorrow, the sun and rain of our daily 
lives ; but all that is not love.’ 

** You mean there is no love where there 
is no return of love? ”’ 

She was silent. 

‘If so, I deny it. The faintest flicker of 
a hope was enough for me—the merest shad- 
ow—a smile, a passing word—your mere 
‘ Thank you, Tony,’ as I held your stirrup, 
—the little word of recognition you would 
give when I had done something that pleased | 
you,—these—any of them—would send me 
home happy ,—happier, perhaps, than I ever 
shall be again.”’ 

‘‘No, Tony, do not believe that,’’ said 
she, calmly,—‘ not,’’ added she, hastily, 
‘‘that I can acquit myself of all wrong to 
you. No; I was in fault,—gravely in fault. 
I ought to have seen what would have 
come of all our intimacy—I ought to have 
known that I could not develop all that wae 
best in your nature without making you turn 
in gratitude—well, in love—to myself; but 
shall I tell you the truth? I over-estimated 
my power over you. I not only thought I 
could make you love, but unlove me; and I 
never thought what pain that lesson might 
cost—each of us.’’ 

‘¢Tt would have been fairer to have cast 
me adrift at first,’’ said he, fiercely. 

‘* And yet, Tony, you will be generous 
enough one of these days to think differ- 
ently!” 

‘* T certainly feel no touch of that generos- 
ity now.” 

‘* Because you are angry with me, Tony,— 
because you will not be just to me; but 
when you have learned to think of me as 
your sister, and can come and say, Dear 
Alice, counsel me as to this, advise me as to 
that,—then, there will be no ill-will towards 
me for all I have done to teach you the great 
stores that were in your own nature.” 

** Such a dey as that is distant,” said he, 
gloomily. 

‘* Who knows? The changes which work 
within us are not to be measured by time ; a 
day of sorrow will do the work of years.”’ 

‘There! that lantern at the peak is the 
signal for me to be off. The skipper prom- 


It made you more daring where there was | ised to give me notice; but if you will say 
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‘Stay! * be itso. No, no, Alice, do not lay 
your hand on my arm if you would not have 
me again deceive myself.’ 

‘You will write to me, Tony?” 

He shook his head to imply the negative. 

‘‘ Well, to Bella, at least ? ”’ 

“T think not. Iwill not promise. Why 
should? Is it to try and knot together the 
cords we have just torn, that you may break 
them again at your pleasure? ’’ 

‘¢ How ungenerous you are! ”’ 

‘* You reminded me a while ago it was my 
devotion to you that civilized me; is it not 
natural I should go back to savagery as my 
allegiance was rejected ? ’’ 

‘* You want to be Garibaldian in love as in 
war,”’ said she, smiling. 

The deep boom of a gun floated over the 
bay, and Tony started. 

‘‘ That’s the last signal,—good-by.”” He 
held out his hand. 

‘* Good-by, dear Tony,’’ said she. She 
held her cheek towards him. He hesitated, 
‘blushed till his face was in a flame, then 
stooped and kissed her. Skeff’s voice was 
heard at the instant at the door, and Tony 
rushed past him and down the stairs, and 
then, with mad speed, dashed along to the 
jetty, leaped into the boat, and, covering his 
face with his hands, never raised his head 
till they were alongside. 

‘¢ You were within an inch of being late, 
Tony,” cried M’Gruder, as he came up the 
side. ‘* What detained you?” 

‘¢ T’ll tell you all another time,—let me go 
below now ;”” and he disappeared down the 
ladder. The heavy paddles flapped slowly, 
then faster, and the great mass moved on, 
and made for the open sea. 


CHAPTER LX. 
A DECK WALK. 

Tae steamer was well out to sea when 
Tony appeared on deck. It was a calm star- 
light night,—fresh, but not cold. The few 
passengers, however, had sought their berths 
below, and the only one who lingered on 
deck was M’Gruder and one other, who, 
wrapped in a large boat-cloak, lay fast asleep 
beside the binnacle. 

‘¢ | was thinking you had turned in,” said 
M’Gruder to Tony, ‘as you had not come 
up.” 

‘ Give me a light,—I want a smoke badly. 
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I felt that something was wrong with me, 
though I didn’t know what it was. Is this 
Rory here?” 

“ Yes, sound asleep, poor fellow.” 

“I'll wager a trifle he has a lighter heart 
than either of us, Sam.’’ 

‘It might easy be lighter than mine,” 
sighed M’Gruder, heavily. 

Tony sighed too, but said nothing, and 
they walked along side by side, with® that 
short jerking stride men pace a deck with, 
feeling some sort of companionship, although 
no words were exchanged between them. 

‘¢ You were nigh being late,’’ said M’Gru- 
der, at last. ‘* What detained you on 
shore ? ” 

‘¢T saw her!” said Tony, in a low, muf- 
fled voice. 

‘‘'You saw her! Why, you told me you 
were determined not to see her.” 

‘¢ So 1 was, and so I intended. It came 
about by mere accident. That strange fel- 
low Skeffy, you’ve heard me speak of,—he 
pushed me plump into the room where she 
was, and there was nothing to be done but 
to speak to her.”’ 

“ Well?” 

‘* Well! I spoke,” said he, half gruffly ; 
and then, as if correcting the roughness of 
his tone, added, ‘‘ It was just as I said it 
would be,—just as I told you. She liked me 
well enough as a brother, but never thought 
of me as anything else. All the interest she 
had taken in me was out of friendship. She 
didn’t say this haughtily, not a bit ; she felt 
herself much older than me, she said; that 
she felt herself better was like enough, but 
she never hinted it, but she let me feel pretty 
plainly that we were not made for each 
other ; and though the lesson wasn’t much 
to my liking, I began to see it was true.’”’ 

‘¢ Did you really ?”’ 

‘1 did,” said h>, with a deep sigh. ‘I 
saw that all the love I had borne her was 
only paid back in a sort of feeling, half-com- 
passionate, half-kindly,—that her interest in 
me was out of some desire to make something 
out of me; I mean, to force me to exert my- 
self and do something,—anything besides liv- 
ing a hanger-on at a great house. I have a 
notion, too,—Heaven knows if there’s any- 
thing in it,—but I’ve a notion, Sam, if she 
had never known me till now,—if she had 
never seen me idling and lounging about in 
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that ambiguous position I held,—something 
between gamekeeper and reduced gentleman, 
—that I might have had a better chance.”’ 

M’Gruder nodded a half-assent, and Tony 
continued, ‘I'll tell you why I think so. 
Whenever she asked me about the campaign 
and the way I was wounded, and what I had 
seen, there was quite a change in her voice, 
and ghe listened to what 1 said very differ- 
ently from the way she heard me when I 
talked to her of my affection for her.” 

‘¢ There’s no knowing them! there’s no 
knowing them!” said M’Gruder, drearily ; 
**and how did it end? ”’ 

‘«Tt ended that way.” 

‘‘ What way?” 

«« Just as I told you. She said she'd al- 
ways be the same as a sister to me, and that 
when I grew older and wiser I'd see that 
there should never have been any closer tie 
between us.* I can’t repeat the words she 
used, but it was something to this purport, 
—that when a woman has been lecturing 
aman about his line of life, and trying to 
make something out of him, against the grain 
of his own indolence, she can’t turn suddenly 
round and fall in love, even though he waa in 
love with her.”’ 

‘‘ She has a good head on her shoulders, 
she has,’’ muttered M’Gruder. 

‘¢T’d rather she had a little more heart,’’ 
said Tony, peevishly. 

‘¢ That may be, but she’s right, after all.’’ 

“And why is she right? Why shouldn’t 
she see me as I am now, and not persist in 
looking at me as I used to be? ”’ 

‘¢ Just because it’s not her humor, I sup- 
pose ; at least, I don’t know any better rea- 
son.”’ 

Tony wheeled suddenly away from his 
companion, and took two or three turns 
alone. At last he said, ‘* She never told me 
20, but I suppose the truth was, all this time 
she did think me very presumptuous; and 
that what her mother did not scruple to say 
to me in words, Alice had often said to her 
own heart.”’ 

‘You are rich enough now to make you 
her equal.”’ 

‘* And I'd rather be as poor as I used to be 
and have the hopes that have left me.” 

M’Gruder gave a heavy sigh, and, turn- 
ing away, leaned on the bulwark and hid 
his face. ‘I’m a bad comforter, Tony,” 
said he at last, and speaking with difficulty. 

TONY BUTLER. 16 
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‘‘T didn’t mean to have told you, for you 
have cares enough of your own, but I may as 
well tell you,—read that."’ As he spoke, he 
drew out a letter and handed it to him ; and 
Tony, stooping down beside the binnacle 
light, read it over twice. 

‘‘ This is clear and clean beyond me,”’ ex- 
claimed he, as he stood up. ‘ Frem any 
other girl I could understand it; but Dolly, 
—Dolly Stewart, who never broke her word 
in her life—I never knew her tell a lie as a 
little child. What can she mean by it?” 

‘‘ Just what she says there: she thought 
she could marry me, and she finds she can- 
not.” 

“But why?” 

‘‘ Ah! that’s more than she likes to tell 
me,—more, mayhap, than she’d tell any 
one.”” 

‘* Have you any clew to it?" 

‘* None,—not the slightest.’’ 

‘‘Is your sister-in-law in it? Has she 
said or written anything that Dolly could re- 
sent?’ 

‘‘No; don’t you mark what she says at 
the end? ‘You must not try to lighten any 
blame you would lay on me by thinking that 
any one has influenced me. The fault is all 
my own. It is I myself have to ask your 
forgiveness.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Was there any coldness in your late let- 
ters? Was there anything that she could con- 
strue into change of affection? ”’ 

** Nothing,—nothing.”’ 

‘* What will her father say to it?’ said 
Tony, after a pause. 

‘* She’s afraid of that herself. You mind 
the words? ‘ If I meet forgiveness from you, 
I shall not from others, and my fault will 
bear its heavy punishment on a heart that is 
not too happy.’ Poor thing! I do forgive 
her,—forgive her with all my heart ; but it’s 
a great blow, Tony.”’ 

‘If she was a capricious girl, I could un- 
derstand it, but that’s what she never was.” 

‘+ No, no; she was true and honest in al! 
things.”’ 

“It may be something about her father ; 
he’s an old man, and failing. She cannot 
bear to leave him, perhaps, and it’s just pos- 
sible she couldn’t bring herself to say it. 
Don’t you think it might be that?” 

** Don’t give me a hope, Tony. Don’t let 
me see a glimpse of light, my dear friend, if 
there’s to be no fulfilment after.” 
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The tone of emotion he spoke in made Tony 
unable to reply for some minutes. ‘I have 
no right to say this, it is true,” said he, 
kindly ; ‘* but it’s the nearest guess I can 
make: I know, for she told me so herself, 
she’d not go and be a governess again if she 
could help it.”” 

‘* Oh, if you were to be right, Tony! Oh, 
if it were to be as you suspect, for we could 
make him come out and live with us here! 
We’ve plenty of room, and it would be a 
pleasure to see him happy, and at rest, after 
all his long life of labor. Let us read the 
letter over together, Tony, and see how it 
agrees with that thought: ’’ and now they 
both crouched down beside the light and read 
it over from end to end. Here and there 
were passages that they pondered over seri- 
ously, and some they read twice and even 
thrice ; and although they brought to this 
task the desire to confirm a speculation, there 
was that in the tone of the letter that gave 
little ground for their hope. It was so self- 
accusing throughout, that it was plain she 
herself laid no comfort to her own heart in 
the thought of a high duty fulfilled. 

‘* Are you of the same mind still? ’’ asked 
M’Gruder, sadly, and with little of hopeful- 
ness in his voice ; and Tony was silent. 

*‘T see you are not. I see that you can- 
not give me such a hope.’ 

‘* Have you answered this yet ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I have written it; but it’s not sent 
off. I*kept it by me to read over, and see 
that there was nothing harsh or cruel,— 
nothing I would not say in cold blood; for 
oh, Tony! I will avow it was hard to for- 
give her; no, I don’t mean that, but it was 
hard to bring myself to believe I had lost 
her forever. For a while [ thought the best 
thing I could do, was to comfort myself by 
thinking how false she was, and I took out 
all her letters, to convince me of her duplic- 
ity ; but what do you think I found? They 
all showed me, what I never saw till then, 
that she was only going to be my wife out 
of a sort of resignation ; that the grief and 
fretting of her poor father at leaving her pen- 
niless in the world was more than she could 
bear ; and that to give him the comfort of 
his last few days in peace, she’d make any 
sacrifice ; and through all the letters, though 
I never saw it before, she laid stress on what 
she called doing her best to make me happy, 
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but there was no word of being happy her- 
self.” 

Perhaps Tony did not lay the same stress 
on this that his friend did; perhaps no ex- 
planation of it came readily to his mind ; at 
ell events, he made no attempt at comment, 
and only said,— 

‘* And what will your answer be? ”’ 

‘What can it be? to release her, of 
course.’? 

‘¢ Ay, but how will you say it?” 

‘¢ Here’s what I have written; it is the 
fourth attempt, and I don’t much like it yet, 
but I can’t do it better.” And once more 
they turned to the light while M’Gruder read 
out his letter. It was a kind and feeling let- 
ter ; it contained not one word of reproach, 
but it said that, into the home he had taken, 
and where he meant to be so happy, he’d 
never put foot again. ‘‘ You ought to have 
seen it, Tony,”’ said he, with a quiver in his 
voice. ‘* It was all so neat and comfortable ; 
and the little room that I meant to be Dolly’s 
own, was hung round with prints, and there 
was a little terrace, with some orange-trees and 
myrtles, that would grow there all through 
the winter,—for it was a sheltered spot under 
the Monte Nero ; but it’s all over now.” 

‘¢ Don’t send off that letter. I mean, let 
me see her and speak to her before you write. 
I shall be at home, I hope, by Wednesday, 
and I’ll go over to the Burnside,—or, better 
still, Ill make my mother ask Dolly to come 
over to us. Dolly loves herasif she were her 
own mother, and if any one can influence her, 
she will be that one.”’ 

‘¢ But I’d not wish her to come round by 
persuasion, Tony. Dolly’s a girl to have @ 
will of her own, and she’s never made up her 
mind to write me that letter without think- 
ing well over it.” 

‘< Perhaps she’1l tell my mother her reasons. 
Perhaps she’ll sey why she draws back from 
her promise.” 

‘*] don’t even know that I’d liketo drive 
her to that ; it mightn’t be quite fair.” 

Tony flung away hig cigar with impatience ; 
he was irritated, for he bethought him of his 
own case, and how it was quite possible no 
such scruples of delicacy would have inter- 
fered with him if he could only have managed 
to find out what was passing in Alice’s mind. 

‘I’m sure,” said M’Gruder, ‘‘ you agree 
with me, Tony; and if she says, Don’t hold 
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me to my pledge, I have no right to ask, 
Why?” 

A short shrug of the shoulders was all 
Tony’s answer. 

‘* Not that I’d object to your saying a word 
for me, Tony, if there was to be any hope 
from it,—saying what a warm friend could say 
of one he thought well of. You’ve been liv- 
ing under the same roof with me, and you 
know more of my nature and my ways and 
my temper than most men, and mayhap what 
you could tell her might have its weight.”’ 

‘¢ That I know and believe.’ 

** But don’t think only of me, Tony. She’s 
more to be considered than I am ; and if this 
bargain were to be unhappy for her, it would 
only be misery for both of us. You'd not 
marry your own sweetheart against her own 
will?” 

Tony neither agreed to nor dissented from 
thisremark. The chances were that it wasa 
proposition notso readily solved, and that 
he’d like to have thought over it. 

‘‘ No; I know you better than that” said 
M’Gruder once more. 

‘* Perhaps not,”’ remarked Tony ; but the 
tone certainly gave no positive assurance of 
a settled determination. ‘‘At all events, I’ll 
see what 1 can do for you.” 

‘« If it were that she cares for somebody else 
that she couldn’t marry,—that her father dis- 
liked, or that he was too poor,—I’d never say 
one word ; because who can tell what changes 
may come in life, and the man that couldn’t 
support a wife now, in a year or two may be 
well off and thriving? And if it were that 
she really liked another—you don’t think that 
likely? Well, neither doI; but I say it here, 
because I want to take in every consideration 
of the question; but I repeat, if it were so, 
I’d never utter one word against it. Your 
mother, Tony, is more likely to find that out 
* than any of us ; and if she says Dolly’s heart 
is given away already, that will be enough. 
I’ll not trouble or torment her more.”’ 

Tony grasped his friend’s hand, and shook 
it warmly, some vague suspicion darting 
through himat the time that this rag-merchant 
was more generous in his dealing with the 
woman he loved than he, Tony, would have 
been. Was it that he loved less, or was it 
that his love was more? Tony couldn’t tell ; 
nor was it so very easy to resolve it either 
way. 

As day broke, the steamer ran into Leghorn 
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to land some passengers and take in others; 
and M’Gruder, while he took leave of Tony, 
pointed to a red-tiled roof rising amongst 
some olive-trees,—the quaint little pigeon- 
house on top surmounted with a weather-vane 
fashioned into an enormous letter S. 

‘¢ There it is,’’ said he, with a shake in 
his voice,—‘“* that was to have been her home. 
I’ll not go near it till I hear from you, and 
you may tell her so. Tell her you saw it, 
Tony, and that it was a sweet little spot, 
where one might look for happiness if they 
could only bring a quiet heart to it. And 
above all, Tony, write to me frankly ‘and 
openly, and don’t give me any hopes if your 
own conscience tells you I have no right to 
them.” 

With a strong grasp of the hand, and a 
long, full look at each other in silence, M’Gru- 
der went over the side to his boat, and the 
steamer ploughed on her way to Marseilles. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
TONY AT HOME AGAIN. 

Tuovcn Tony was eager to persuade Rory 
to accompany him home, the poor fellow 
longed so ardently to see his friends and rela- 
tions, to tell all that he had done and suf- 
fered for ‘‘ the cause,’’ and to show the rank 
he had won, that Tony yielded at last, and 
only bound him bya promise to come and 
pass his Christmas at the Causeway ; and now 
he hastened on night and day, feverishly im- 
patient to see his mother, and yearwing for 
that affection which his heart had never be- 
fore so thirsted after. 

There were times when he felt that, with- 
out Alice, all his good fortune in life was value- 
less ; and it was a matter of utter indifference 
whether he was to see himself surrounded 
with every means of enjoyment, or rise each 
morning to meet some call of labor. And 
then there were times when he thought of 
the great space that separated them,—not in 
condition, but in tastes and habits and require- 
ments. She was of that gay and fashionable 
world that she adorned,—made for it, and 
made to like it; its admiration and its hom- 
age were things she looked for. What would 
he have done if obliged to live in such.a soci- 
ety! His delight was the freedom of an out- 
of-door existence,—the hard work of field- 
sports, dashed with a certain danger that 
gave them their zest. In these he admitted 
no man to be his superior ; and in this very 
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conscious strength lay the pride that sustained 
him. Compel him, however, to live in anoth- 
er fashion,—surround him with the respon- 
sibilities of station and the demands of certain 
ceremonies, — and he would be wretched. 
‘¢ Perhaps she saw all that,’’ muttered he to 
himself. “ With that marvellous quickness 
of hers, who knows ifshe might not have fore- 
seen how unsuited I was to all habits but my 
own wayward, careless ones? And though I 
hope [ shall always be a gentleman, in truth 
there are some forms of the condition that 
puzzle me sorely. 

‘¢ And, after all, have I not my dear mother 
to look after and make happy? and what a 
charm it will give to life to see her surrounded 
with the little objects she loved and cared for ! 
What a garden she shall have!’’ Climate 
and soil, to be sure, were stiff adversaries to 
conquer, but money and skill could fight 
them ; and that schocl for the little girle—the 
fishermen’s daughters—that she was always 
planning, and always wondering Sir Arthur 
Lyle had never thought of, she should have 
it now, anda pretty building, too, it should 
be. He knew the very spot to suit it, and 
how beautiful he would make their own little 
cottage, if his mother should still desire to 
live there. Not that he thought of this posi- 
tively with perfect calm and \ndifference. To 
live so near the Lyles, and live estranged from 
them, would be a great source of unpleasant- 
ness, and yet how could he possibly renew 
his relations there, now that all was over be+ 
tween Alice and himself? ‘ Ah,” thought 
he at last, *‘ the world would siand still if it 
had to wait for stupid fellows like me to solve 
its difficulties. I must just let events happen, 
and do the best I can when they confront 
me:’? and then mother would be there; 
mother would counsel and advise him ; moth- 
er would warn bim of this and recyncile him 
to that ; andso he was of good cheer as to the 
future, though there were things in the pres- 
ent that.pressed him sorely. 

It was about an hour after dark of a starry, 
sharp October evening, that the jauniing-car 
on which he travelled drove up to the spot 
where the little pathway turned off to the 
cottage, and Jeanie was there with her lan- 
tern waiting for him. 

‘‘You’ve no a’ that luggage, Maister 
Tony ?”’ cried she, as the man deposited the 
fourth trunk on the road. 
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‘‘ How's my mother?” asked he, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘ is she well? ”’ 

‘* Why wouldn’t she be weel, and hearty 
too?’ said the girl, who rather felt the ques- 
tion as savoring of ingratitude, seeing what 
blessings of fortune had been showered upon 
them. 

As he walked hurriedly along, Jeanie 
trotted at his side, telling him, in broken 
and disjointed sentences, the events of the 
place,—the joy of the whole neighborhood 
on hearing of his new wealth ; their hopes 
that he might not leave that part of the 
country ; what Mrs. Blackie of Craigs Mills 
said at Mrs. Dumphy’s christening, when she 
gave the name of Tony to the baby, and 
wouldn’t say Anthony ; and how Dr. M’Cand- 
lish improved’ the occasion for ‘* twa good 
hours, wi’ mair text o’ Scripture than wad 
make a Sabbath-day’s discourse ; and ech, 
Maistér Tony, it’s a glad heart I’ll hae o’ it 
all, if I could only think that you’ll no be 
going to keep a man creature,—a sort of 
butler like,—there’s no such wastefu’ bodies 
in the world as they, and wanting mair cere- 
monies than the best gentlemen in the land.” 
Before Tony had finished assuring her that 
no change in the household should displace 
herself, they had reached the little wicket : 
his mother, as she stood at the door, caught 
the sound of his voice, rushed out to meet 
him, and was soon clasped in his arms. 

‘* ]t’s more happiness than I hoped for,— 
more, far more,’’ was all she could say, as 
she clung to him. Her next words were ut- 
tered in a cry of joy, when the light fell full 
upon him in the doorway, ‘‘ You’re just 
your father, Tony; it’s your own father’s 
self I see standing before me, if you had not 
so much hair over your face.”’ 

‘T’ll soon get rid of that, mother, if you 
dislike it.” 

‘‘ Let it be, Maister Tony,—let it be,’ 
cried Jeanie; ‘‘ though it frightened me a 
bit at first, it’s no so bad when one gets used 
to it.”’ 

Though Mrs. Butler had determined to 
make Tony relate every event that took place 
from the day he left her, in regular narrative 
order, nothing could be less connected, noth- 
ing less consecutive, than the incidents he 
recounted. Now it would be some reminis- 
cence of his messenger days,—of his meeting 
with that glorious Sir Joseph, who treated 
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him so handsomely ; then of that villain who 
stole his despatches; of his life as a rag-mer- 
chant, or his days with Garibaldi. Rory, 
too, was remembered ; and he related to his 
mother the pious fraud by which he had 
transferred to his humble follower the pro- 
motion Garibaldi had bestowed upon himself. 

‘¢ He well deserved it, and more; he car- 
ried me, when I was wounded, through the 
orchard at Melazzo on his back, and though 
struck with a bullet himself, never owned he 
was hit till he fell on the grass beside me,— 
a grand fellow that, mother, though he 
never learned to read.” And there was a 
something of irony in his voice as he said 
this, that showed how the pains of learning 
still rankled inghis mind. . 

**Anc you never met the Lyles? how 
strange! ’’ exclaimed she. 

‘‘ Yes, I met Alice; at least,’’ said he, 
stooping down to settle the log on the fire, 
‘*T saw her the last evening I was at Na- 

les.”’ 

** Tell me all about it.” 

‘¢There’s no all. I met her, we talked 
together for half an hour or s0, and we part- 
‘ed; there’s the whole of it.’’ 

‘She had heard, I suppose, of your good 
fortune?” 

‘* Yes, Skeff had told them the story, and, 
I take it, made the most of our wealth ; not 
that rich people like the Lyles would be much 
impressed by our fortane.’’ 

**That may be true, Tony, but rich folk 
have a sympathy with other rich folk, and 
they’re not very wrong in liking those whose 
condition resembles their own. What did 
Alice say? Did she give you some good ad- 
vice as to your mode of life? ”’ 

‘* Yes, plenty of that ; she rather likes.ad- 
vice-giving.”’ 

** She was always a good friend of yours, 
Tony. 1 mind well when she used to come 
here to hear your Jetters read to her. She 
ever made the same remark : Tony is a fine, 
true-hearted boy; and when he’s moulded 
and shaped a bit by the pressure of the world, 
he’ll grow to be a fine, true-hearted man.”’ 

‘«Tt was very gracious of her, no doubt,’’ 
said he, with a sharp, short tone ; ‘‘ and she 
was good enough to contribute a little to 
that selfsame ‘ pressure’ she hoped so much 
from.’” 

His mother looked at him to explain his 
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words, but he turned his head away and was 
silent. 

‘« Tell me something about home, mother, 
How are the Stewarts? Where is Dolly?” 

‘*They are well, and Dolly is here; and 
a dear good girl she is. Ah, Tony, if you 
knew all the comfort she has been to me in 
your absence,—coming here through sleet 
and snow and storm, and nursing me like a 
daughter.’’ 

‘‘T liked her better till I learned how she 
had treated that good-hearted fellow Sam 
M’Gruder. Do you know how she has be- 
haved to him?” 

‘‘T know it all. I read her letters every 
one of them.”’ 

** And can you mean that you defend her 
conduct ?”’ 

‘*T mean that if she were to marry a man 
she did not love, and were dishonest enough 
not to tell him so, I’d not attempt to defend 
her. There’s what I mean, Tony.” 

‘‘ Why promise him, then,—why accept 
him?” 

‘‘ She never did.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed he, holding up both 
his hands. 

‘¢T know what I say, Tony. It was the 
doctor that answered the letter in which Mr. 
M’Gruder propesed for Dolly. He said that 
he could not, vould not, use any influence 
over his daughter ; but that, from all he had 
learned of Mr. M’Gruder’s character, he would 
give his free consent to the match.” 

‘** Well, then, Dolly said ’— 

** Wait a dit, 1am coming to Dolly. She 
wrote back that she was sorry he had not 
first writteu to herself, and she would frankly 
have declered she did not wish to marry; 
but now, <s he had addressed her father,— 
an old maa in failing health, anxious above 
all things about what was to become of her 
when he was removed,—the case was a more 
difficult one, since to refuse his offer was to 
place herself in opposition to her father’s 
will,—a thing that in all her life had never 
happered. ‘You will see from this,’ said 
she, ‘chat I‘could not bring to you that love 
and affection which would be your right, 
were I only to marry you to spare my fa- 
thers anxieties. You ought to have more 
thas this in your wife, and I cannot give you 
more; therefore do not persist in this suit, 
or, at all events, do not press it.’ ”’ 
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« But I remember your writing me word 
that Dolly was only waiting till I left M’Gru- 
der’s house, or quitted the neighborhood, to 
name the day she would be married. How 
do you explain that? ”’ 

‘* It was her father forced her to write that 
letter; his health was failing, and his irrita- 
bility had increased to that degree that at 
times we were almost afraid of his reason, 
Tony ; and I mind well the night Dolly came 
over to show me what she had written. She 
read it in that chair where you are sitting 
now, and when she finished, she fell on her 
knees, and, hiding her face in my lap, she 
sobbed as if her poor heart were breaking.” 

** So, in fact, she was always averse to 
this match? ”’ 

*¢ Always. She never got a letter from 
abroad that I couldn’t have told it by her red 
eyes and swelled eyelids, poor lassie ! ’’ 

‘‘ T say ‘ poor fellow! ’ mother; for I de- 
clare that the man who marries a woman 
against her will has the worst of it.”’ 

** No, no, Tony ; all sorrows fall heaviest 
on the helpless. When at last the time 
came that she could bear no more, she rallied 
her courage and told her father that if she 
were to marry M’Gruder, it would be the 
misery of her whole life. He took it very ill 
at first; he said some very cruel things to 
her; and, indeed, it was only after seeing 
how I took the lassie’s side, and approved of 
all she had done, that he yielded and gave 
way. But he isn’t what he used to be, 
Tony. Old age, they say, makes people 
sometimes sterner and harder. A grievous 
thing to think of, that we’d be more worldly 
just when the world was slipping away be- 
neath us; and so what do you think he 
does? The same day that Dolly writes that 
letter to M’Gruder, he makes her write to 
Dr. M’Candlish to say that she’d take a sit- 
uation as a governess with a family going to 
India, which the doctor mentioned was open 
to any well-qualified young person like her- 
self. * Ye canna say that your * heart will 
be broke wi’ treachery ”’ here, lassie,’ said 
her father, jeering at what she said in her 
tears about the marriage.’’ 

‘You oughtn’t to suffer this, mother ; 
you ought to offer Dolly a home here with 
yourself.’’ 

“It was what I was thinking of, Tony ; 
but I didn’t like to take any step in it till I 
saw you and spoke to you.”’ 
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‘« Do it, by all means,—do it to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Not to-morrow, Tony, nor even the next 
day; for Dolly and the doctor left this to 
pass a few days with the M’Candlishes at 
Articlave, and they’ll not be back before 
Saturday ; but I am so glad that you like 
the plan,—so glad that it came from yourself 
too.’’ 

‘¢It’s the first bit of pleasure our new 
wealth has given us, mother; may it be a 
good augury ! ”’ 

‘‘That’s a heathenish word, Tony, and 
most unsuited to be used in thankfulness for 
God’s blessings.’’ 

Tony took the rebuke in good part, and, 
to change the topic, laughingly asked if she 
thought Garibaldians never were hungry, for 
she had said nothing of supper since he came. 

‘‘ Jeanie has been in three times to tell 
you it was ready, and the last time she said 
she’d come no more ; but come and we'll see 
what there’s for us.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 
SKEFF DAMER’S LAST *‘ PRIVATE AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL,”” 

Arter some four or five days passed almost 
like a dream,—for while he stood in the 
midst of old familiar objects, all Tony’s 
thoughts as to the future were new and 
strange,—there came a long letter from Skeff 
Damer, announcing his appruaching mar- 
riage with Bella,—the ‘‘ dear old woman of 
Tilney ” having behaved ‘* beautifully.” 
‘¢ Short as the time has been since you left 
this, my brave Tony, great events have oc- 
curred. The king has lost his throne, and 
Skeff Damer has gained an estate. I would 
have saved him, for I really like the queen, 
but that his obstinacy is such, the rescue 
would have only been a reprieve, not a par- 
don. Sicily I meant for us,—I mean for 
England,—myself to be the viceroy. The 
silver minee at Stromboli have never been 
worked since the time of Tiberius ; they con- 
tain untold wealth: and as to coral fishery, 
I have obtained statistics will make your 
teeth water. I can show you my calcula- 
tions in hard figures, that in eight years and 
four months I should be the richest man in 
Europe,—able to purchase the soil of the 
island out and out, if the British Government 
were stupid enough not to see that they 
ought to establish me and my dynasty there. 

These are now but visions,—grand and 
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glorious visions, it is true,—and dearest 
Bella sheds tears when I allude to them. 

‘*T have had a row with ‘ the Office ; ’ they 
blame me for the downfall of the monarchy, 
but they never told me to save it. To you I 
may make the confession, it was the two days 
I passed at Cava cost this Bourbon his crown. 
Not that I regret, my dear Tony, this trib- 
ute to friendship. During that interval, as 
Caraffa expresses it, they were paralyzed. 
‘ Where is Damer?’ ‘ Who has seen Skeff?’ 
‘ What has become of him!’ ‘With whom 
is he negotiating?’ were the questions on 
every side ; and in the very midst of the ex- 
citement, back comes the fellow M’Caskey, 
the little fiery-faced individual you insisted 
in your raving on calling ‘ my godfather,’ 
and declares that I am in the camp of the 
Garibaldians, and making terms and stipula- 
tions with the general himself. The queen- 
mother went off in strong hysterics when she 
heard it; the king never uttered a word,— 
has never spoken since,—and the dear queen 
merely said, ‘ Damer will never betray us.’ 
These particulars I learned from Francardi. 
Meanwhile Garibaldi, seeing the immense 
importance of my presence at his headquar- 
ters, pushes on for the capital, and enters 
Naples, as he gives out, with the concurrence 
and approval of England! You will, I have 
no doubt, hear another version of this event. 
You will be told bushels of lies about heroic 
daring and frantic popular enthusiasm. To 
your friendly breast I commit the truth, 
never to be revealed, however, except to a 
remote posterity. 

‘¢Qne other confession, and I have done, 
—done with politics forever. You will hear 
of Garibaldi as a brave, straightforward, sim- 
ple-minded, unsuspectful man, hating in- 
trigues of all kinds. This is totally wrong. 
With all his courage, it is as nothing to his 
craft. He is the deepest politician, and the 
most subtile statesman in Europe, and, to my 
thinking,—mind, it is my estimate I give 
you,—more of Machiavelli than any man of 
his day. Bear this in mind, and keep your 
eye on him in future. We had not been five 
minutes together till each of us read the 
other. We were the two‘Augurs’ of the 
Latin eatirist, and if we didn’t laugh, we ex- 
changed a recognition just as significant. I 
ought to tell you that he is quite frantic at 
my giving up political life, and he says that 
my retirement will make Cavour’s fortune, 
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for there is no other man left fit to meet 
him. There was not a temptation, not a 
bribe, he did not throw out to induce me to 
withhold my resignation; and when he 
found that personal advantages had no 
weight with me, he said, ‘ Mind my words, 
Monsieur Damer ; the time will come when 
you will regret this retirement. When you 
will see the great continent of Europe con- 
vulsed from one end to the other, and your- 
self no longer in a position to influence the 
course of events, and guide the popular will, 
you will bitterly regret this step.’ But I 
know myself better. What could the peer- 
age, what could the garter, what could a 
seat in the cabinet do for me? I have been 
too long and too much behind the scenes to 
be dazzled by the blaze of the.‘ spectacle.’ I 
want repose, a home, the charms of that do- 
mestic life which are denied to the mere man 
of ambition. Bella, indeed, has her misgiv- 
ings, that to live without greatness—great- 
ness in action and greatness to come—will 
be a sore trial to me; but I tell her, as I tell 
you, my dear friend, that it is exactly the 
men who, like myself, have moved events, 
and given the spring to the greatest casual. 
ties, who are readiest to accept tranquillity 
and peace as the first of blessings. Under 
the shade of my old elms at Tilney,—I may 
call them mine already, as Reeves and Tucker 
are drawing out the deeds,—I will write my 
memoirs,—one of the most interesting con- 
tributions, when it appears, that history has 
received for the last century. I can afford 
to be fearless, and I will be ; and if certain 
noble lords go down to posterity with tar- 
nished honor and diminished fame, they can 
date the discovery to the day when they dis- 
paraged a Damer. iz. 

‘Now fora minor key. We led a very 
jolly life on board the Talisman, only need- 
ing yourself to make it perfect. My Lady 
L. was‘ out of herself’ at your not coming ; 
indeed, since your accession to fortune, she 
has discovered some very amiable and some 
especially attractive qualities in your nature, 
and that, ‘ if you fall amongst the right peo- 
ple,’—I hope you appreciate the sort of acci-: 
dent intended,—you will become a very su- 
perior article. Bella is, as always, a sincere 
friend ; and though Alice says nothing, she 
does not look ungrateful to him who speaks 
well of you. Bella has told me in confidence 
—mind, in confidence—that all is broken off 
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between Alice and you, and says it is all the 
better for both ; that you were a pair of in- 
tractable tempers, and that the only chance 
for either of you, is to be allied to somebody 
or something that would consent to think 
you perfection, and yet manage you as if you 
were not what is called ‘ absolute wisdom.’ 

‘* Bella also said, ‘ Tony might have had 
some chance with Alice, had he remained 
poor ;’ the opposition of her family would 
have had its weight in influencing her in his 
favor; but now that he is a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery, she is quite ready to 
see any defects he may have, and set them 
against all that would be said in bis behaif. 
Last of all, she likes her independence as a 
widow. lL halt suspected that Maitland had 
been before you in her favor; but Bella says 
not. By the way, it was the fortune that has 
fallen to you Maitland had always expected, 
—Sir Omerod having married, or, as some 
say, not married, his mother, and adopted 
Maitland, who contrived to spend about 
eighty thousand of the old man’s savings in 
ten or eleven years. He is a strange fellow, 
and mysterious to the last. Since the over- 
throw of the Government, we have been re- 
duced to ask protection to the city from the 
secret society cailed the Camorra, a set of 
Neapglitan Thugs, who cut throats in reci- 
procity; and it was by a guard of these 
wretches that we were escorted to the ship’s 
boats when we embarked. Bella swears that 
the chief ot the gang was no other than Mait- 
land, greatly disguised of course; but she 
says that she recognized him by his teeth, 
ac he smiled accidentaily. It would be, of 
course, at the risk of his life he was there, 
since anything that pertained to the court 
would, if discovered, be torn to fragments by 
the people. My ‘ godfather’ had a narrow 
escape on ‘Tuesday last. He rode through 
the Toledo in full uniform, amidst all the 
people, who were satistied with hissing him 
instead of treating him to a stiletto, and the 
rascal grinned an insolent defiance as he went, 
and said, as he gained the Piazza, ‘ You’re 
not such bad canaille, after all; I have seen 
worse in Mexico.’ He went on board a de- 
spatch-boat in the bay, and ordered the 
commander to take him to Gaeta; and the 
oddest of all is, the officer complied, over- 
powered, as better men have been, by the 


scoundrel’s impertinence. Oh, Tony, to you | can’t be helped, I suppose. Cincinnatus had 
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closet, fast to be locked, when you have my 
secret inside of it,—to you, 1 own, that the 
night I passed in that wretch’s company is 
the darkest page of my existence. He over- 
whelmed me with insult, and I had to bear 
it, just.as I should have to bear the buffet- 
ing of the waves if I had been thrown into 
the sea. I’d have strangled bim then and 
there if I was able, but the brute would have 
torn me Jimb from limb if I attempted it. 
Time may diminish the acuteness of this suf- 
fering, but 1 confess to you, up to this, when 
I think of what I went through, my humili- 
ation overpowers me. I hope fervently you 
may meet him one of these days. You have 
a little score of your own, I suspect, to settle 
with him ; at all events, if the day of reckon- 
ing comes, include my balance, and trust to 
my eternal gratitude. 

«¢ Here have come Alice and Bella to make 
me read out what I have written to you; of 
course I have objected. This is a strictly 
‘ private and confidential.’ What we do for 
the blue-books, Master Tony, we do in a dif- 
ferent fashion. Alice, perhaps, suspects the 
reasons of my reserve,—‘ appreciates my reti- 
cence,’ as we say in the ‘ Line.’ 

‘* At all events, she tells me to make you 
write to her. ‘ When Tony,’ said she, ‘ has 
found out that he was only in love with me 
because I made him better known to his own 
heart, and induced him to develop some of 
his own fine qualities, he’ll begin to see that 
we may and ought to be excellent friends ; 
and some day or other, when there shall be 
a Mrs. Tony, if she be a sensible woman, 
she’ll not object to the friendship.’ She said 
this so measuredly and calmly that I can 
almost trust myself to say I have reported 
her word for word. It reads to me like a 
very polite conge. What do you say to it? 

‘* The Lyles are going back at the end of 
the month, but Alice says she’ll winter at 
Cairo. There is an insolent independence 
about these widows, Tony, that adds one 
more terror to death. I protest I’d like to 
haunt the woman that could employ her free- 
dom of action in this arbitrary manner. 

‘* Dearest Bella insists on your coming to 
our wedding; it will come off at Tilney, 
strictly private. None but our nearest rela- 
tives, not even the Duke of Dullchester, nor 
any of the Howards. They will feel it; but it 
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horticulture. You, however, must not de- 
sert me; and if you cannot travel without 
Rory, bring him with you. 

‘1 am impatient to get away from this, 
and seek the safety of some obscure retreat ; 
fur 1 know the persecutions I shall be exposed 
to to withdraw my resignation and remain. 
‘‘o thisI will never consent. I give it to you 
under my hand, Tony, and I give it the more 
formally, as I desire it may be historic. I 
know well the whining tone they will assume, 
—just as well as if I saw it before me in a 
despatch. ‘ What are we to tell the queen?’ 
will be the cry. My dignified answer will 
be, ‘Tell her that you made it impossible for 
one of the ablest of her servants to hold his 
office with dignity. Tell her, too, that Skeff 
Damer has done enough for honor ; he now 
seeks to do something for happiness.’ Back to 
office again I will not go. Five years and two 
months of unpaid services have [ given to my 
country, and England is not ashamed to ac- 
cept the unrewarded labors of her gifted 
sons! My very ‘ extraordinaries ’ have been 
eavilled at. I give you my word of honor, 
they have asked me for vouchers for the 
champagne and lobsters with which I have 
treated some of the most dangerous regicides 
of Europe,—men whose language would make 
your hair stand on end, and whose sentiments 
actually curdled the blood as one listened to- 
them. 

‘The elegant hospitalities which I dis- 
pensed, in the hope—vain hope!—of indu- 
cing them to believe that the social amenities 
of life had extended to our insular position ,— 
these the Office declares they have nothing to 
do with, and insolently asks me, ‘ Are there 
any other items of my pleasure whose cost I 
should wish to submit to parliament ? ’ 

‘** Ask Talleyrand, ask Metternich, ask any 
of our own people,—B. or 8. or H.,—since 
when have cookery and the ballet ceased to 
be the lawful weapons of diplomacy. 

‘*The day of reckoning for all this, my 
dear Tony, is coming. At first I thought of 
making some of my friends in the House 
move for the correspondence between F. O. 
and myself,—the Damer papers they would 
be called, in the language of the public jour- 
nals,—and thus bring on a smashing debate. 

Reconsideration, however, showed me that 
my memoirs, ‘ Five Years of a Diplomatist 
on Service,’ would be the more fitting place ; 
and in the pages of those volumes you will 
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find revelations more astounding, official 
knaveries more nefarious, and political in- 
trigues more Machiavellian, than the wildest 
imagination for wickedness has ever con- 
ceived. What would they not have given 
rather than see such an exposure! I almost 
think I will call my book, ‘ ‘* Extraordina- 
ries ’’ of a Diplomatist.’ Sensational and tak- 
ing both, that title! You mustn’t be pro- 
voked if, in one of the lighter chapters,—there 
must be light chapters,—I stick in that little 
adventure of your own with my godfather.” 

‘¢Confound the fellow! ’’ muttered Tony, 
and with such a hearty indignation that his 
mother heard him from the adjoining room, 
and hastened in to ask who or what had pro- 
voked him. Tony blundered out some sort 
of evasive reply, and then said, ‘* Was it Dr. 
Stewart’s voice I heard without there a few 
minutes ago? ”’ 

‘* Yes, Tony ; he called in as he was pass- 
ing to Coleraine on important business. The 
poor man is much agitated by an offer that 
has just been made him to go far away over 
the seas, and finish his days, one may call it, 
at the end of the world.. Some of this coun- 
try folk, it seems, who settled in New Zea- 
land, at a place they call Wellington Gap, 
have invited him to go out there and minis- 
ter among them ; and though he’s not mjnded 
to make the change at his advanced time of 
life, nor disposed to lay his bones in a far- 
away land, yet for Dolly’s sake—poor Dolly, 
who will be left friendless and homeless when 
he is taken.away—he thinks maybe it’s his 
duty to accept the offer ; and so he’s gone in 
to the town to consult Dr. M’Candlish and 
the elder Mr. M’Elwain, and a few other 
sensible men.”’ 

**Why wont Dolly marry the man she 
ought to marry,—a good, true-hearted fellow, 
who will treat her well and be kind to her? 
Tell me that, mother.”’ 

‘Tt mauna be—it mauna be,’? said the old 
lady, who, when much moved, frequently 
employed the Scotch dialect unconsciously. 

‘¢ Is there a reason for her conduct! ” 

‘* There is a reason,’’ said she, firmly. 

‘** And do you know it? Has she told you 
what it is? ”’ 

‘¢ T’m not at liberty to talk over this matter 
with you, Tony. Whatever I know, I know 
as a thing confided to me in honor.”’ 

‘*T only asked, Was the reason one that 
you yourself were satisfied with?” 
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‘‘ It was, and is,"’ replied she, gravely. 

*‘ Do you think, from what you know, that 
Dolly would listen to any representations I 
might make her? for I know M’Gruder thor- 
oughly, and can speak of him as a friend 
likes to speak.’’ 

‘No, no, Tony—don’t do it! don’t do 
it!’’ cried she, with a degree of emotion 
that perfectly amazed him, for the tears swam 
in her eyes, and her lips trembled as she 
spoke. He staréd fixedly at her, but she 
turned away her head, and for some minutes 
neither spoke. 

*‘ Come, mother,’’ said Tony, at last, and 
in his kindliest voice, ** you have a good 
head of your own,—think of some way to 
prevent the poor old doctor from going off 
into exile.”’ ; 

‘* How could we help him that he would 
not object to? ”” 

‘* What if you were to hit upon some plan 
of adopting Dolly?. You have long loved her 
as if she were your own daughter, and she 
has returned your affections.”’ 

‘That she has,”” muttered the old lady, 
as she wiped her eyes. 

‘¢ What use is this new wealth of ours, if 
it benefit none but ourselves, mother? Just 
get the doctor to talk it all over with you, and 
say to him, ‘ Have no fears as to Dolly ; she 
shall never be forced to marry against her 
inclinations,—merely for support ; her home 
shall be here with us, and she shall be no 
dependant neither.’ I’ll take care of that.”’ 

‘* How like your father you said these 
words, Tony!’ cried she, looking at him 
with a gaze of love and pride together ; ‘* it 
was his very voice too.”’ 

‘I meant to have spoken to her on poor 
M’Gruder’s behalf,—I promised him I would, 
but if you tell me it is of no use ’’°— 

“I tell you more, Tony—I tell you it 
would be cruel; it would be worse than 
cruel,’’ cried she, eagerly. 

“Then [’ll not do it, and [’ll write to him 
to-day and say so, though, Heaven knows I’ll 
be sorely puzzled to explain myself; but as 
he is a true man, he’ll feel that I have done 
all for the best, and that if I have not served 


his cause, it has not been for any lack of the| 


will!” 

‘“‘ Tf you wish it, Tony, I could write to 
Mr. M’Gruder myself. A letter from an old 
body like me is sometimes a better means to 
breik a misfortune than one from a younger 
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hand. Age deals more naturally with sor- 
row, perhaps.” 

‘* You will be doing a kind thing, my dear 
mother,’’ said he, as he drew her towards 
him, ‘‘and to a good fellow who deserves 
well of us.”’ 

‘¢— want to thank him, besides, for his 
kindness and care of you, Tony ; so just write 
his address for me there on that envelope, 
and I’ll do it at once.”’ 

‘¢1’m off for a ramble, mother, till dinner- 
time,” said Tony, taking his hat. 

‘* Are you going up to the Abbey, Tony?” 

‘* No,” said he, blushing slightly. 

‘* Because, if you had, I’d have asked you 
to fetch me some fresh flowers. Dolly is 
‘coming to dine with us, and she is so fond of 
seeing flowers on the centre of the table.’ 

‘No; I have nothing to do at the Abbey. 
I’m off toward Portrush.” 

‘* Why not go over to the Burnside and 
fetch Dolly? ”’ said she, carelessly. 

‘* Perhaps I may—that is, if I should find 
myself in that quarter; but I’m first of all 
bent on a profound piece of thoughtfulness 
or a good smoke,—pretty much the same 
thing with me, I believe. So good-by fora 
while.” 

His mother looked after him with loving 
eyes till the tears dulled them; but there are 
tears which fall on the affections as the dew 
falls on flowers, and these were of that num- 
ber. 

‘¢ His own father,—his own father ! ’? mut- 
tered she, as she followed the stalwart figure 
till it was lost in the distance. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
AT THE COTTAGE BESIDE THE CAUSEWAY. 

I must use more discretion as to Mrs. But- 
ler’s correspondence than I have employed 
respecting Skeff Damer’s. What she wrote 
on that morning is not to be recorded here. 
It will be enough if I say that her letter was 
not alone a kind one, but that it thoroughly 
convinced him who read it that her view was 
wise and true, and that it would be as useless 
as ungenerous to press Dolly further, or ask 
for that love which was not hers to give. 

It was a rare event with her to have to 
write a letter. It wasnot, either, avery easy 
task; but if she had not the gift of facile 
expression, she had another still better for 
her purpose,—an honest nature steadfastly 
determined to perform a duty. She knew 
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her subject, too, and treated it with candor, 
while with delicacy. 

While she wrote, Tony strolled along, puff- 
ing his cigar or relighting it, for it was al- 
ways going out, and dreaming away in his 
own misty fashion over things past, present, 
and future, till really the actual and the 
ideal became so thoroughly commingled he 
could not well distinguish one from the other. 
He thought—he knew, indeed—he ought to 
be very happy. All his anxieties as to a ca- 
reer and a livelihood ended, he felt that a 
very enjoyable existence might lie before 
him ; but somehow,—he hoped he was not un- 
Srateful,—but somehow he was not so per- 
fectly happy as he supposed his good fortune 
should have made him. 

‘‘ Perhaps it will come later on ; perhaps 
when I am active and employed; perhaps 
when I shall have learned to interest myself 
in the things money brings around a man ; 
perhaps, too, when I can forget,—aye, that 
was the lesson was hardest of all.”’ All these 
passing thoughts, a good deal dashed through 
each other, scarcely contributed to enlighten 
his faculties ; and he rambléd on over rocks 
and yellow strand, up hillsides, and through 
fern-clad valleys, not in the least mindful of 
whither he was going. 

At last he suddenly halted, and saw he was 
in the shrubberies of Lyle Abbey, his steps 
having out of old habit taken the one same 
path they had followed formanyayear. The 
place was just as he had seen it last. Trees 
make no marvellous progress in the north of 
Ireland, and a longer absence than Tony’s 
would leave them just as they were before. 
All was neat, orderly, and well kept; and 
the heaps of dried leaves and brushwood 
ready to be wheeled away stood there as he 
saw them when he last walked that way with 
Alice. He was poor then, without a career, 
or almost a hope of one ; and yet was it pos- 
sible, could it be possible, that he was hap- 
pier than he now felt? Was it that Love 
sufficed for all, and that the heart so filled 
had no room for other thoughts than those 
of her it worshipped? He.certainly had 
loved her greatly. She—she alone made up 
that world in which he had lived. Her smile, 
her step, her laugh, her voice,—ay, there 
they were, all before him. What a dream it 
was! Only a dream after all; for she never 
cared for him. She had led him on to love 
her, half in caprice, half in a sort of com- 
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passionate interest for a poor boy,—boy she 
called him,—to whom a passion for one above 
him was certain to elevate and exalt him in 
his own esteem. ‘‘ Very kind, doubtless,” 
muttered he, ‘* but very cruel too. She might 
have remembered that this same dream was 
to have a very rough awaking. 1 had built 
nearly every hope upon one, and that one, 
she well knew, was never to be realized. It 
might not have been the most gracious way 
to do it, but I declare it would have been the 
most merciful, to have treated me as her 
mother did, who snubbed my pretensions at 
once. It was all right that I should recog- 
nize her superiority over me in a hundred 
ways; but perhaps she should not have kept 
it so continually in mind, as a sort of barrier 
against a warmer feeling for me. I suppose 
this is the fine-lady view of the matter. This 
is the theory that young fellows are to be 
civilized, as they call it, by a passion fora 
woman who is to amuse herself by their ex- 
travagancies, and then ask their gratitude 
for having deceived them. 

‘Tl be shot if Iam grateful,’’ said he, 
as he threw his cigar into the pond. ‘I’m 
astonished—amazed—now that it’s all over” 
(here his voice shook a little), * that my 
stupid vanity could have ever led me to think 
of her, or that I ever mistook that patroniz- 
ing way she had towards me for more than 
good-nature. But, I take it, there are scores 
of fellows who have had the selfsame expe- 
riences. Here’s the seat I made for her,” 
muttered he, as he came in front of a rustic 
bench. For a moment a savage thought 
crossed him that he would break it in pieces, 
and throw the fragments into the lake,—a 
sort of jealous anger lest some day or other 
she might sit there with ‘*another;’’ but 
he restrained himself, and said, “‘ Better not; 
better let her see that her civilizing process 
has done something, and that though I have 
lost my game I can bear my defeat becom- 
ingly.”’ 

He began to wish that she were there at 
that moment. Not that he might renew his 
vows of love, or repledge his affection ; but 
to show her how calm and reasonable—ay, 
reasonable was her favorite word—he could 
be ; how collectedly he could listen to her, 
and how composedly reply. He strolled up 
to the entrance door. It was open. The 
servants were busy in preparing for the arri- 
val of their masters, who were expected 
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within the week. All were delighted to see 
Master Tony again, and the words somehow 
rather grated on his ears. It was another 
reminder of that same ‘‘ boyhood ’’ he bore 
such a grudge against. ‘‘ Iam going to have 
a look out of the small drawing-room win- 
dow, Mrs. Hayles,’’ said he to the house- 
keeper, cutting short her congratulations, 
and hurrying up-stairs. 

It was true he went up fora view; but 
not of the coast-line to Fairhead, fine as it 
was. It was of a full-length portrait of 
Alice, life-size, by Grant. She was standing 
beside her horse,—the Arab Tony trained for 
her. A braid of her hair had fallen, and she 
was in the act of arranging it, while one hand 
held up her drooped riding-dress. There was 
that in the air and attitude that bespoke a 
certain embarrassment with a sense of hu- 
morous enjoyment of the dilemma. A sketch 
from life, in fact, had given the idea of the 
picture, and the reality of the incident was 
unquestionable. 

Tony blushed a deep crimson as he looked 
and muttered, ‘‘ The very smile she had on 
when she said good-by. I wonder I never 
knew her till now.” 

A favorite myrtle of hers stood in the 
window : he broke off a sprig of it, and placed 
it in his button-hole, and then slowly passed 
down the stairsand out intothe lawn. With 
very sombre thoughtsand slow steps he retraced 
his way to the cottage. He went over to him- 
self much of his past life, and saw it, as very 
young men will often in such retrospects, far 
less favorably as regarded himself than it really 
was. He ought to have done—Heaven knows 
what. He ought to have been—scores of 
things which he never was, perhaps never 
could be. At all events, there was one thing 
he never should have imagined, that Alice 
Lyle—she was Alice Lyle always to him—in 
her treatment of him was ever more closely 
drawn towards him than the others of her 
family, ‘* It was simply the mingled kind- 
ness and caprice of her nature that made the 
difference ; and if I hadn’t been a vain fool 
I'd have seen it. I see it now, though; I 
can read it in the very smile she has in her 
picture. To be sure I have learned a good 
deal since I was here last; I have outgrown 
a good many illusions. I once imagined this 
dwarfed and stinted scrub to bea wood. I 
fancied the Abbey to be like a royal palace ; 
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and in Sicily a whole battalion of us have 
bivouacked in a hall that led to suites of 
rooms without number. If a mere glimpse 
of the world could reveal such astounding 
truths, what might not come of a more length- 
ened experience ? ”’ 

‘¢ How tired and weary you look, Tony! ’’ 
said his mother, as he threw himself into a 
chair ; ‘‘ have you overwalked yourself? ”’ 

‘¢ T suppose 60,”’ said he, with a half smile. 
‘¢ In my poorer days I thought nothing of go- 
ing tothe Abbey and back twice—I have done 
it even thrice—in one day ; but perhaps this 
weight of gold I carry now is too heavy for 
me.’’ 

‘I'd like to see you look more grateful 
for your good fortune, Tony,”’ said she, grave- 
ly. + 
‘‘T’m not ungrateful, mother; but up to 
this I have not thought much of the matter. 
l suspect, however, I was never designed for 
a life of ease and enjoyment. Do you remem- 
ber what Dr. Stewart said one day, ‘You may 
put a weed in a garden, and dig round it and 
water it, and it will only grow to be a big 
weed after all’? " 

‘‘T hope better from Tony—far better,” 
said she, sharply. ‘Have you answered 
M’Carthy’s letter? Have you arranged where 
you are to meet the lawyers? ”’ 

‘*T have said in Dublin. They couldn’t 
come here, mother; we have no room for 
them in this crib.”’ 

‘¢ You must not call it a crib for all that. 
It sheltered your father once, and he carried a 
very high head, Tony.” 

*¢ And for that very reason, dear mother, 
I’m going to make it our own home hence- 
forth,—without you’d rather go and live in 
that old manor-house on the Nore ; they tell 
me it is beautiful.” 

‘* It was there your father was born,!and I 
long to see it,’ said she, with emotion. 
‘Who's that coming in at the gate, Tony?”’ 

‘It is Dolly,” said he, rising, and going 
to the door to meet her. 

‘¢ My dear Dolly,” cried he, as he embraced 
her, and kissed her on either cheek; ‘* this 
brings me back to old times at once.”’ 

If it was nothing else, the total change in 
Tony’s appearance abashed her ; the bronzed 
and bearded man, looking many years older 
than he was, seemed little like the Tony she 
had seen last; and so she half shrank back 
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from his embrace, and with a flushed cheek 
and almost constrained manner, muttered 
some words of recognition. 

‘* How well you are looking! ”’ said he, 
staring at her, as she took off her bonnet, 
‘¢ and the nice glossy hair has all grown again, 
and I vow it is brighter and silkier than 
ever.” 

«¢ What’s all this flattery about bright een 
and silky locks I'm listening to?”’ said the 
old lady, coming out laughing into the hall. 

‘It’s Master Tony displaying his foreign 
graces at my expense, ma’am,’’ said Dolly, 
with a smile. 

‘* Would you have known him again, Dol- 
' ly? Would you have thought that great hairy 
creature there was our Tony ?”’ 

‘**] think he is changed,—a good deal 
changed,” said Dolly, without looking at 
him. 

‘I didn’t quite like it at first; but I’m 
partly getting used to it now; and though 
the colonel never wore a beard on his upper 
lip, Tony’s more like him now than ever.” 
The old lady continued to ramble on about 
the points of resemblance between the father 
and son, and where certain traits of manner 
and voice were held in common ; and though 
neither Tony nor Dolly gave much heed to 
her words, they were equally grateful to her 
for talking. 

‘«* And where’s the doctor, Dolly? Are we 
not to see him at dinner ? ”’ 

‘* Not to-day, ma’am ; he’s gone over to 
M’Laidlaw’s to make some arrangements 
about this scheme of ours,—the banishment, 
he calls it.” 

‘* And is it possible, Dolly, that he can se- 
riously contemplate such a step ?"’ asked 
Tony, gravely. 

‘« Yes ; and very seriously too.”’ 

** And you, Dolly; what do you say to 
it?” 

‘‘T say to it what I have often said toa 
difficulty, what the old Scotch adage says of 
‘ the stout heart to the stey brae.’ ”’ 

‘* And you might have found more comfort- 
ing words, lassie,—how the winds can be tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb,’’ said the old lady, 
almost rebukefully ; and Dolly drooped her 
head in silence. 

‘‘T think it’sa bad scheme,” said Tony, 
boldly, and as though not hearing his mother’s 
remark. ‘‘ For a man at the doctor’s age to 
goto the other end of the globe to live ina 
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new land, and make new friendships at his 
time of life, is, I'm sure, a mistake.’’ 

‘‘ That supposes that we have a choice ; but 
my father thinks we have no choice.”’ 

‘*L cannot see that. I cannot see that what 
a man has borne for five-and-thirty, or forty 
years,—he has been that long at the Burnside, 
I believe, he cannot endurestill longer. [must 
have a talk with him myself over it.”” And 
unconsciously — quite unconsciously — Tony 
uttered the last words with a high-sounding 
importance, so certain is it that ina man’s 
worldly wealth there is a store of self-confi- 
dence that no mere qualities of head or heart 
can ever supply; and Dolly almost smiled at 
the assured tone and the confident manner of 
her former playfellow. 

‘* My father will be glad to see you, Tony 
—he wants to hear all about your campaigns ; 
he was trying two nights ago to follow you 
on the map, but it was such a bad one he had 
to give up the attempt.” 

‘*T’ll give you mine,” cried the old lady, 
‘* the map Tony brought over to myself. I'll 
no just give it, but I'll lend it to you; and 
there’s a cross wherever there was a battle, 
and a red cross wherever Tony was wounded.” 

*‘ Pooh, pooh, mother! don’t worry Dolly 
about these things; she’d rather hear of 
pleasanter themes than battles and battle- 
fields. And here is one already ; Jeanie says, 
‘dinner.’ ”’ 

‘* Where did you find your sprig of myrtle 
at this time? ’’ asked Dolly, as Tony led her 
in to dinner. 

“IT got it at the Abbey. I strolled up 
there to-day,’’ said he, in a half-confusion. 
*¢ Will you have it?” 

‘* No,”’ said she, curtly. 

‘‘ Neither will I then,’’ cried he, tearing 
it out of his button-hole and throwing it 
away. 

What a long journey in life can be taken 
in the few steps from the drawing-room to 
the dinner-table ! 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE END. 

As Dr. Stewart had many friends to con- 
sult and many visits to make,—some of them, 
as he imagined, farewell ones,—Dolly was 
persuaded, but not without difficulty, to take 
up her residence at the cottage till he should 
be able to return home. Anda very pleas 
ant week it-was. To the old lady it was al- 
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most perfect happiness. She had her dear 
Tony back with her after all his dangers and 
escapes, safe and sound, and in such spirits 
as she had never seen him before. Not a 
cloud, not a shadow, now ever darkened his 
bright face; all was good-humor, and 
thoughtful kindness for herself and for Dolly. 

And poor Dolly, too, with some anxious 
cares at her heart,—a load that would have 
crushed many,—bore up so well that she 
looked as cheery as the others, and entered 
into all the plans that Tony formed about 
his future house and his gardens and his 
stables, as though many a hundred leagues of 
ocean were not soon to roll between her and 
the spots she traced so eagerly on the paper. 
One evening they sat even later than usual. 
Tony had induced Dolly, who was very clever 
with her pencil, to make him a sketch for a 
little ornamental cottage,—one of those unin- 
habitable little homesteads, which are im- 
mensely suggestive of all the comforts they 
would utterly fail to realize; and he leaned 
over her as she drew, and his arm was on the 
back of her chair, and his face so close at 
times that it almost touched the braids of 
the silky hair beside him. 

‘You must make a porch there, Dolly ; 
it would be so nice to sit there with that no- 
ble view down the glen at one’s feet, and 
three distinct reaches of the Nore visible.’’ 

«Yes, I’ll make a porch ; I’ll even make 
you yourself lounging in it. See, it shall be 
perfect bliss ! ’’ 

‘¢ What does that mean ?”’ 

‘‘ That means smoke, sir ; you are enjoy- 
ing the heavenly luxury of tobacco, not the 
less intensely that it obscures the view.” 

‘* No, Dolly, I'll not have that. If you 
put me there, don’t have me smoking ; make 
me sitting beside you as we are now,—you 
drawing, and I looking over you.” 

‘* But I want to be a prophet as well as a 
painter, Tony. I desire to predict something 
that will be sure to happen, if you should 
ever build this cottage.’’ 

‘* T swear I will; I’m resolved on it.’’ 

‘* Well, then, so sure as you do, and so 
sure as you sit in that little honeysuckle- 
covered porch, you’ll smoke.” 

“And why not do as I say? Why not 
make you sketching ’»— 

‘* Because I shall not be sketching ; be- 
cause, by the time your cottage is finished, 
Ishall be probably sketching a Maori chief, 
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or a war-party bivouacking on the Raki- 
Raki.”’ 

Tony drew away his arm and leaned back 
in his chair, a sense almost of faintish sick- 
ness creeping over him. 

‘‘ Here are the dogs, too,’’ continued she. 
‘* Here is Lance with his great majestic face, 
and here Gertrude, with her fine pointed 
nose and piercing eyes, and here’s little Spi- 
cer as saucy and pert as I can make him 
without color ; for one ought to have a little 
carmine for the corner of his eye, and a 
slight tinge to accent the tip of his nose. 
Shall I add all your ‘ emblems,’ as they call 
them, and put in the fishing-rods against the 
wall, and the landing-net, and the guns and 
pouches? ”” 

She went on sketching with inconceivable 
rapidity, the drawing keeping pace almost 
with her words. 

But Tony no longer took the interest he 
had done before in the picture, but seemed 
lost in some deep and difficult reflection. 

‘‘ Shall we have a bridge—a mere plank 
will do—over the river here, Tony ? and then 
this zigzag pathway will be a short way up 
to the cottage.”’ 

_ He never heard her words, but arose and 
left the room. He passed out into the little 
garden in front of the house, and leaning on 
the gate, looked out into the dark, still night. 
Poor Tony! impenetrable as that darkness 
was, it was not more difficult to peer through 
than the thick mist that gathered around 
his thoughts. 

. ‘Is that Tony?” cried his mother from 
the doorway. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said he, moodily, for he wanted to 
be left to his own thoughts. 

‘¢ Come here, Tony, and see what a fine 
manly letter your friend Mr. M’Gruder 
writes in answer to mine.”’ 

Tony was at her side in an instant, and 
almost tore the letter in his eagerness to read 
it. It was very brief, but well deserved all 
she had said of it. With a delicacy which 
perhaps might scarcely have been looked for 
in a man 80 educated and brought up, he 
seemed to appreciate the existence of a secret 
he had no right to question ; and bitterly as 
the resolve cost him, he declared that he had 
no longer a claim on Dolly’s affection. 

‘¢T scarcely understand him, mother ; do 
you ?’’ asked Tony. 
*¢ It’s not very hard to understand, Tony,” 
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said she, gravely. ‘Mr. M’Gruder sees 
that Dolly Stewart could not have given him 
her love and affection as a man’s wife ought 
to give, and he would be ashamed to take 
her without it.”’ 

‘** But why couldn’t she? Sam seems to 
have a sort of suspicion as to the reason, and 
I cannot guess it.’’ 

‘‘ Tf he does suspect, he has the nice feel- 
ing of a man of honor, and sees that it is not 
for one placed as he is to question it.’’ 

‘‘Ifany man were to say to me, ‘ Read 
that letter, and tell me what does it infer,’ 
I’d say the writer thought that the girl he 
wanted to marry liked some one else.” 

‘¢ Well, there’s one point: placed beyond 
an inference, Tony ; the engagement is end- 
ed, and she is free.’’ 

‘* T suppcese she is very happy at it.” 

‘* Poor Dolly has little heart for happiness 
just now. It was a little before dinner a 
note came from the doctor to say that all the 
friends he had consulted advised him to go 
out, and were ready and willing to assist him 
in every way to make the journey. As Jan- 
uary is the stormy month in these seas, they 
all recommended his sailing as soon as he 
possibly could ; and the poor man says, very 
feelingly, ‘ To-morrow, mayhap, will be my 
farewell sermon to those who have sat under 
me eight-and-forty years.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Why did you not make some proposal 
like what I spoke of, mother?’ asked he, 
almost peevishly. 

*‘T tried to do it, Tony, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it. He has a pride of his own that 
is very dangerous to wound, and he stopped 
me at once, saying, ‘I hope I mistake your 
meaning ; but Jest I should not, say no more 
of this for the sake of our old friendship.’ ”’ 

‘1 call such pride downright want of feel- 
ing. Itis neither more nor less than con- 
summate selfishness.” 

*‘ Don’t tell him so, Tony, or maybe you’d 
fare worse in the argument, He has a wise, 
deep head, the doctor.” 

‘¢T wish he had a little heart with it,” 
said Tony, sulkily, and turned again into the 
garden. 

Twice did Jeanie summon him to tea, but 
he paid no attention to the call ; so engrossed, 
indeed, was he by his thoughts that he even 
forgot to smoke, and not impossibly the want 
of his accustomed weed added to his other 
embarrassments. ' 
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‘* Miss Dolly’s for ganging hame, Master 
Tony,’’ said the maid at last, ‘‘ and the mis- 
tress wants you to go wi’ her.” 

As Tony entered the hall, Dolly was pre- 
paring for the road. COoquetry was certainly 
the least of her accomplishments, and yet 
there was something that almost verged on 
it in the hood she wore, instead of a bonnet, 
lined of some plushy material of a rich cherry 
color, and forming a frame around her face 
that set off all her features to the greatest 
advantage. Never did her eyes look bluer 
or deeper,—never did the gentle beauty of 
her face light up with more of brilliancy. 
Tony never knew with what rapture he was 
gazing on her till he saw that she was blush- 
ing under his fixed stare. 

The leave-taking between Mrs. Butler and 
Dolly was more than usually affectionate ; 
and even after they had separated, the old 
lady called her back and kissed her again. 

‘**T don’t know how mother will bear up 
after you leave her,’’ muttered Tony, as he 
walked along at Dolly’s side ; ‘‘ she is fonder 
of you than ever.”’ 

Dolly murmured something, but inaudi- 
bly. 

xc For my own part,”’ continued Tony, “I 
can’t believe this step necessary at all. It 
would be an ineffable disgrace to the whole 
neighborhood to let one we love and revere as 
we do him go away in his old age, one may 
say, to seek his fortune. He belongs to us, 
and we to him. We have been linked to- 
gether for yeare, and I can’t bear the thought 
of our separating.”’ 

This was a very long speech for Tony, and 
he felt almost fatigued when it was finished ; 
but Dolly was silent, and there was no means 
by which he could guess the effect it had pro- 
duced upon her. 

‘* As to my mother,” continued he, ‘‘ she’d 
not care to live here any longer,—I know it. 
I don’t speak of myself, because it’s the 
habit to think I don’t care for any one or 
anything,—that’s the estimate people form 
of me, and I must bear it as I can.’’ 

‘It’s less than just, Tony,’’ said Dolly, 
gravely. 

«Oh, if T am toask for justice, Dolly, I 
shall get the worst of it,’’ said he, laughing, 
but not merrily. 

For a while they walked on without a 
word on either side. 

‘** What a calm night !’’ said Dolly, ‘and 
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how large the stars look! They tell me that 
in southern latitades they seem immense.”’ 

*« You are not sorry to leave this, Dolly ?”’ 
murmured he, gloomily ; ‘‘ are you? ” 

A very faint sigh was all her answer. 

‘I’m sure no one could blame you,” he 
continued. ‘There is not much to attach 
any one to the place, except, perhaps, a half- 
savage like myself, who finds its ruggedness 
congenial.” 

‘* But you will scarcely remain here now, 
Tony ; you’ll be more likely to settle at But- 
ler Hall; wont you?” 

‘* Wherever I settle, it sha’n’t be here, after 
you have left it,’’ said he, with energy. 

‘‘Sir Arthur Lyle and his family are all 
coming back in a few days, I hear.” 

‘*So they may; it matters little to me, 
Dolly. Shall I tell you a secret? Take my 
arm, Dolly,—the path is rough here,—you 
may as well leanon me. We are not likely 
to have many more walks together. Oh, 
dear! if you were as sorry as I am, Dolly, 
what a sad stroll this would be ! ” 

‘* What's your secret, Tony?”’ asked she, 
in a faint voice. 

‘*Ah! my secret, my secret,” said he, 
ponderingly, ‘*I don’t know why 1 called 
it a secret,—but here is what I meant. 
You remember, Dolly, how I used to live up 
there at the Abbey formerly. It was just 
like my home. I ordered all the people 
about just as if they had been my own ser- 
vants,—and, indeed, they minded my orders 
more than their master’s. The habit grew 
so strong upon me, of being obeyed and fol- 
lowed, that 1 suppose I must have forgot my 
own real condition. I take it I must have 
lost sight of who and what I actually was, 
till one of the sons—a young fellow in the 
service in India—came back and contrived 
to let me make the discovery that, though I 
never knew it, I was really living the life of 
a dependant. I’ll not tell you how this 
stung me, but it did sting me,—all the more 
that I believed, I fancied, myself,—don’t 
laugh at me,—but I really imagined I was 
in love with one of the girls,—Alice. She 
was Alice Trafford then.”’ 

‘“‘T had heard of that,’’ said Dolly, in a 
faint voice.” 

‘“‘ Well, she, too, undeceived me,—not ex- 
actly as unfeelingly nor as offensively as her 
brother, but just as explicity—you know 
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‘* No, tell me more clearly,” said she, ea- 
gerly. 

**T don’t’ know how to tell you. It’s a 
long story,—that is to say, I wasa long while 
under a delusion, and she was a long while 
indulging it. Fine ladies, I’m told, do this 
sort of thing when they take a caprice into 
their heads to civilize young barbarians of 
my stamp.” 

‘‘That’s not the generous way to look at 
it, Tony.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to be generous ; the adage 
says one ought to begin by being just. Skeffy 
—you know whom I mean, Skeff Damer— 
saw it clearly enough ; he warned me about 
it. And what a clever fellow he is! Would 
you believe it, Dolly? he actually knew all 
the time that I was not really in love, when 
I thought I was. He knew that it was a 
something made up of romance and ambition 
and boyish vanity, and that my heart, my 
real heart, was never in it.’’ 

Dollyyshook her head, but whether in 
dissent in sorrow ‘it was not easy to 
say. 

‘‘ Shall I tell you more?”’ cried Tony, as 
he drew her arm closer to him, and took her 
hand in his,—*‘ shall I tell you more, Dolly? 
Skeff read me as I could not read myself. 
He said to me, ‘ Tony, this is no case of love; 
it is the flattered vanity of a very young fel- 
low to be distinguished not alone by the pret- 
tiest, but the most petted woman of society. 
You,’ said he, ‘ are receiving all the homage 
paid to her at second-hand.’ But more than 
all this, Dolly, he not merely saw that I was 
not in love with Alice Trafford, but he saw 
with whom my heart was bound up, for many 
and many ayear.” 

‘* Her sister, her sister Bella,”’ whispered 
Dolly. 

‘*No, but with yourself, my own, own 
Dolly,’ cried he, and turning, and before 
she could prevent it, he clasped her in his 
arms, and kissed her passionately. 

‘*Oh, Tony!” said she, sobbing, ** you 
that I trusted, you that I confided in, to treat 
me thus.”’ 

‘‘It is that my heart is bursting, Dolly, 
with this long, pent-up love, for I now know 
I have loved you all my life long. Don’t be 
angry with me, my darling Dolly ; I'd rather 
die at your feet than hear an angry word 
from you. Tell me if you can care for me; 
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and love, that you will not_refuse to be my 
own.” 

She tried to disengage herself from his 
arm ; she trembled, heaved a deep sigh, and 
fell with her head on his shoulder. 

‘¢ And you are my own,” said he, again 
kissing her; ‘‘and now the wide world has 
not so happy a heart as mine.”’ 


Of those characters of my story who met 
happiness, it is as well tosay no more. A 
more cunning craftsman than myself has told 
us that the less we track human life, the 
more cheerily we shall speak of it. Let us 
presume, and it is no unfair presumption, 
that, as Tony’s life was surrounded with a 
liberal share of those gifts which make ex- 
istence pleasurable, he was neither ungrate- 
ful nor unmindful of them. Of Dolly I hope 
there need be no doubt. ‘‘ The guid dochter 
is the best warrant for the guid wife ;”’ so 
said her father, and he said truly. 

In the diary of a Spanish guerrilla chief, 
there is mention of a ‘* nobile Inglese,’”’ who 
met him at Malta, to confer over the possi- 
bility of a landing in Calabria, and the 
chances of a successful rising there. The 
Spaniard speaks of this man as a person of 
rank, education, and talents, high in the con- 
fidence of the court, and evidently warmly 
interested in the cause. He was taken pris- 
oner by the Piedmontese troops on the third 
day after they landed, and, though repeat- 
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edly offered life under conditions it would 
have been no dishonor to accept, was tried by 
court-martial and shot. 

There is reason to believe that the ‘‘ nobile 
Inglese ’’ was Maitland. 

From the window where I write, I can see 
the promenade on the Pincian Hill, and if my 
eyes do not deceive me, I can perceive that at 
times the groups are broken, and the loung- 
ers fall back to permit some one to pass. I 
have called the waiter to explain the curious 
circumstance, and asked if it be royalty that 
is so deferentially acknowledged. He smiles, 
and says, ‘‘No. It is the major domo of 
the palace exacts the respect you see. He 
can do what he likes at Rome. Antonelli 
himself is not greater than the,Count M’Cas- 
key.” 

As some unlettered guide leads the travel- 
ler to the verge of a cliff, from which the 
glorious landscape beneath is visible, and 
winding river and embowered homestead and 
swelling plain and far-off mountain are all 
spread out beneath for the eye to revel over, 
so do I place you, my valued reader, on that 
spot from which the future can be seen, and 
modestly retire, that you may gaze in peace, 
weaving your own fancies at will, and invest- 
ing the scene before you with such images 
and such interests as best benefit it. 

My part is done: if I have suggested some- 
thing for yours, it will not be all in vain that 
I have written ‘‘ Tony Butler.”’ 





CHARITY. 

Tey who, bearing heavy burdens over life’s 
most hilly road, 

Strive to cheer a weaker brother, bowed beneath 
another load ; 

Who, with young ones round about them, where 
full plenty never smiled, 

Yet can stretch their heart and table to let in an 
orphan child ; 

They who, half-fed, feed the breadless, in the 
travail of distress ; 

They who, taking from a little, give to those who 
have still less ; 

They who, needy, yet can pity when they look on 
greater need ; 

These are charity’s disciples,—these are mercy’s 
sons indeed. 


They whose lips, with gentle instinct, ever watch- 
fully restrain 

Random jest or keen allusion that may give 
another pain ; 





They who yield their own fond wishes, even for 
a stranger’s sake, 

Well content, by self-resigning, others’ happiness 
to make ; 

They whose conscience bids them scruple o’er 
some deed they fain would do, 

Asking if the work of pleasure be a work of duty 
too ; 

They who in broad, honest dealing do as they 
would be done by,— 

These are charity’s soft ring-doves, soaring near- 
est to the sky ! 

They who bravely scorn to torture aught that has 
not power to turn ; 

They who look upon the mute things, seeing 
much to love and learn ; 

They who think that holy mercy is for au that 

_ live and feel ; 

These shall grace the angel’s record, stamped 

with the almighty seal ! 
Exiza Cook. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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THERE are usually thought to be two dis- 
tinct examples in English literature of the 
public taste and morals being immediately 
reformed by the writings of contemporary au- 
thors ; we refer, of course, to the exertions 
of Collier and Addison. Alongside of these 
two great names there is no doubt that the 
author of ‘* Pamela ’’ aspired to inscribe his 
own. He believed that his celebrated stories 
were eminently calculated to promote the 
cause of virtue and assist the struggles of 
chastity against rank,wealth, or passion. 
Whether they were so or not it is at this 
distance of time exceedingly difficult to de- 
termine. But the world took him at his 
word, and there is no reason to believe that 
the description of him which Mr. Thackeray 
has given us in ‘‘ The Virginians ” is at all 
embellished by the artist. At thesame time, 
it may reasonably be questioned if his well- 
meant delineations of triumphant innocence 
and thunder-stricken guilt very often pene- 
trated to those circles for whose special bene- 
fit they were intended. Collier, as a minis- 
ter of religion, appealed boldly to religious 
principles, and compelled attention to his 
words. Addison, as a man of fashion, a wit, 
and a boon companion, addressed his audi- 
ence upon equal terms, and while he turned 
vice into ridicule ran no risk himself of being 
laughed at in turn for a pretentious ‘‘ snob,”’ 
as we should now call it, who had never been 
initiated in the mysteries which he affected 
to expose. But of the elements of strength 
which belong to each of these positions nei- 
ther was possessed by Richardson. He had 
neither the authority of the divine nor the 
experience of the man about town, to recom- 
mend him. He knew little of that great 
world to which his chief characters belong. 
Lady Wortley Montagu used to say of him, 
‘* He has no ideas of the manners of high life. 
His old Lord M. talks like a country justice ; 
and his virtuous young ladies romp like the 
wenches round a May-pole.”” We think 
this is rather an exaggerated version of any- 
thing which occurs in these novels, and let 
us hear in turn what Sir Walter Scott says 
in defence of his favorite Richardson :— 


ood 


‘“‘To transgress the rules of natural 
breeding, or to represent characters by whom 
they should be practised as doing 80, is a 
want of taste which must adhere as a blemish ° 
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to the work so longas it isread. But crimes 
against conventional good breeding run a 
—_—_ course, and cease to be observed 
when the rules transgressed have, according 
to the usual mutability of fashion, been su- 
——- by others. Such errors are like 
ivy’s, which became imperceptible to later , 
readers. It was natural thet @ person of 
Lady Wortley Montagu’s taste and rank 
should be shocked at this want of decorum 
she complains of ; but at this distance of time 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
fashions of George Il.’s reign to share her 
displeasure. We know in general that salu- 
tations continued for a long period to be per- 
mitted by fashion, as much as the more lately 
licensed freedom of shaking hands and offer- 
ing the arm : and with this general knowi- 
edge it is of little consequence to us at what 
particular year of God men of quality were 
restrained from kissing their cousins.”’ 


But what Sir Walter has in our judgment. 
overlooked is this, that he who is ignorant 
of the lesser kind of good breeding is likely 
not to belong to that class who mostly culti- 
vate the greater. 

Richardson was a tradesman, the son of a 
tradesman, and the centre of a small circle 
of admirers who all belong to quite the mid- 
dle class. It is not probable, therefore, that 
his novels, regarded as moral lessons, found 
much acceptance with the gayer portion of 
good society, or that if they did, they excited 
any more respectful feeling than one of con- 
tempt. Upon the class, therefore, from 
which Lovelace, Pollexfen, and Mr. B. are 
supposed to be taken they would produce no 
effect, and the men accordingly whom he 
sought to influence would be upon the whole 
beyond his reach. What, then, if he failed 
with the men, was he likely to accomplish 
with the women? Would they be warned by 
his examples to resist the arts of seduction, 
to admire the decorous virtues, and to avoid 
putting constraint upon their children? To 
some extent, perhaps, they might; but for 
reasons presently to be mentioned, that extent 
is very limited. And we are therefore driven, 
upon the whole, to suspect that, as a reformer 
of morals, Richardson did but little good. 
Nor are we obliged to rest this conclusion 
upon a priori grounds only. Collierand Ad- 
dison were followed, we believe, by a per- 
ceptible improvement in the tone of the 
English stage, and in the habits of English so- 
ciety: but no such amendment that we are 
aware of succeeded ‘‘ Pamela’’ and ‘ Clar- 
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issa.’’ To judge from thenovels, at all events, 
which, down to the beginning of this cen- 
tury, formed the delight of the British fe- 
male, no change at all had been produced. 
Richardson had brought down fiction from 
the region of emperors, princesses, and such- 
like ‘‘ fabulous animals,’’ to daily life and 
manners; and the writers who followed in 
his wake gave us the life and manners of 
Lovelace and Sally Godfrey far oftener than 
those of Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison. 
One of the most respectable literary men of 
the early part of George III.’s reign was 
Hugh Kelly. In a novel dedicated to the 
Duchess of Northumberland, he has intro- 
duced a scene which, in justice to the will- 
ingness of the lady, can scarcely be called a 
seduction scene, such as nowadays would 
hardly be printed in Holywell Street. And 
in all the later numbers of the Novel- 
ists’ Magazine, which terminated somewhere 
about the year 1800, stories are constantly 
recurring of which the same kind of licen- 
tiousness forms the main attraction, and 
which quite accounts for the prejudice 
against novel-reading which inflamed our 
grandfathers. 

We hardly know, indeed, whether the crop 
of direct imitators which followed in the 
wake of Richardson are not even worse than 
those writers who chose to continue in the 
path laid out by Fielding. A glance at the 
Critical Review during the first twenty years 
of George III.’s reign, is sufficient to show 
to us the mass of rubbish which was poured 
‘without ceasing from the press founded on 
precisely the same incidents as those of *‘ Clar- 
issa Harlowe”’ and ‘* Pamela.’’ The reviewer 
handles his subject in general with sense and 
wit; and an amusing selection might be 
made from the nonsense which comes under 
his lash. 

‘¢ Pamela’? was Richardson’s first novel, and 
he was indebted for the story to some circum- 
stances in real life which were related to him 
while visiting in the country. 
to him, he says, that a novel founded on 
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to cultivate the principles of virtue and reli- 
gion in the minds of the youth of both sexes,” 
Pamela is what we should now call a pretty 
and ladylike girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
the daughter of a small farmer, not raised 
much above the rank of a peasant. She is 
waiting-maid and half companion to a dow- 


ager lady of great fortune in Bedfordshire, 


and, as a matter of course, inspires her son, 
Mr. B., with a dishonorable passion. The 
gentleman does little or nothing towards the 
accomplishment of his purpose till his moth- 
er’s death, and even then is held back for 
some time by a grave doubt whether Pame- 
la’s station in society is good enough to 
qualify her for his mistress. This painful 
scruple being at length overcome, he pro- 
ceeds to pay court to her in the usual way, 
as one accustomed to conquest, and not 
dreaming of resistance. This method fail- 
ing, he tries the effect of regular proposals, 
a handsome allowance for herself, and all 
manner of good things for her parents. These 
likewise being rejected, he is driven to have 
recourse to abduction,—a disgraceful extrem- 
ity, no doubt, for a fine gentleman to be re- 
duced to in the pursuit of a simple country 
girl ; but Mr. B. had become so desperately 
enamored that success was to be purchased 
at any price. Having got Pamela in his 
power, in a remote village in Lincolnshire, 
he renews his overtures, coupled with no in- 
direct intimation that if she does not yield 
by fair means she shall by foul. Still this 
heroic creature repels the assailant, and with 
a sense of propriety almost beyond her sta- 
tion, faints away as soon as violence is at- 
tempted, justly observing to her mother 
that she could not, while in this condition, 
be answerable for what took place. Mr. B., 
however, is so seriously frightened by her 
illness that he never renews his attempts, 
and after vainly struggling for a while to 
stifle his passion and forget the woman who 
had kindled it, he is fairly brought upon his 


It occurred | knees and makes Pamela an offer of his hand. 


It is needless to say that the offer is grate- 


these incidents, and teaching the value of|fully accepted. Pamela becomes Mrs. B., 


. | 
virtue to the female sex, would be far more | 


beneficial to the public than the romances 
which were then fashionable. In fulfilment 


and is forthwith raised to the enjoyment of 
all those luxuries which were so well summed 
up by the Duke of Argyll’s footman, in an 


of this conception, he produced, in 1741, | epithalamium on the duke’s wedding,— 


‘¢ Pamela ; or, Virtue Rewarded. In a Series 
of Familiar Letters from a Beautiful Young 
Damsel to her Parents. Published in order 


*¢ She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 
And be dressed in silks and satins rare, 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a house in *t. James’s Square.’? 
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And thus, agreeably to the designs of the au- 
thor, is ‘* virtue rewarded.”’ 

Richardson is thought to have made a great 
mistake in adding a second part to ‘* Pamela ;”’ 
and as a work of art, perhaps, the story is 
marred by this supplement. But the author, 
we must recollect, had fully persuaded him- 
self that he was much above a mere novelist. 
He was a great moral teacher ; and if he had 
another lesson to inculcate, nothing so pre- 
cious was to be lost in deference to mere 
literary considerations. And from his own 
point of view, Richardson was quite right. 
The moral of ‘* Pamela a Wife ”’ is at least 
as good and as useful a one as that of Pamela 
a maid; for the trial to which she is ex- 
posed was one of decidedly more frequent oc- 
currence, even in the last century, than the 
trial she went through before, and is so in 
this age in the proportion of a thousand to one. 
An anonymous letter is written to her accus- 
ing her husband of infidelity with a beautiful 
young widow, of whom he had already given 
her reasons to be suspicious. Her conduct 
on this occasion, however wanting in spirit, 
proved decidedly effective, and might be imi- 
tated with advantage by those jealous wives 


whose reproaches drive men into the very 
crime which they are too hastily presumed to 
have committed. 

‘ Clarissa Harlowe”’ is a repetition of 


‘Pamela’ with variations. Clarissa is a 
young lady of good family and fortune in- 
stead of a waiting-maid ; and her lover isa 
more confirmed and resolute man of pleasure 
than Mr. B. The cause of her misfortunes 
is the severity of her own family, who boast 
that they will make her marry a man for 
whom she feels the utmost loathing. Both 
before and during this whole period of intimi- 
dation she had been secretly courted by Love- 
lace, of course, with proposals of marriage, in 
which at the time he was sincere. In her 
dire extremity she consents to fly from her 
home and place herself under the protection 
of his female relatives. He meets her at the 
appointed place, and carries her as far as St. 
Albans, at which place it would appear that 
she changed her mind with regard to seeking 
his relations, for fear her own family should 
discover her. She now accordingly begs him 
to find her out some safe and obscure lodging 
where she can lie hid till the heat of the pur- 
suit is over. The opportunity thus flung at 
his very feet Lovelace was unable to resist. 


‘now all his good resolutions faded away. 
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He had at first intended to act rightly ; but 
He 
was @ professed marriage-hater ; and though 
he would have submitted to the yoke, if in- 
evitable, for the sake of such a girl as Clarissa, 
he was not the man to undergo it when an 
easier method was secured to him by the im- 
prudence of the lady herself. Our readers 
will now divine the end. Clarissa is decoyed 
from one lodging to another, till at length she 
is as completely in the power of Lovelace as 
Pamela had been in the power of Mr. B. 
But in this case the director of the story 
allows events to take their course, and pro- 
vides no Deus ex machind, either in the con- 
science of the ravisher or the sudden appear- 
ance of a champion. Clarissa undergoes the 
worst, but. soon after makes her escape 
from durance, and secreting herself in an ob- 
scure London lodging, makes up her mind 
to die. Lovelace, on the other hand, finding 
himself, much apparently to his own sur- 
prise, both sorry for what he had done and 
warmly attached to his victim, pursues her 
with proposals of marriage, which having 
steadily rejected, she expires in the arms of 
her repentant relatives, with whom she ‘is 
reconciled at the end, leaving the villain of 
the story to the vengeance of her uncle, 
Colonel Morden, who finally kills him in a 
duel. 

‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison’’ is a story which 
contains a greater variety of incident than 
either ‘‘ Pamela” or ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe.”’ 
The heroine, Miss Byron, is a young lady of 
Northamptonshire, who at the opening of the 
tale is about to commence her first season in 
London. , She is a wit, as the word was then 
understood, a great beauty, and has a for- 
tune of fifteen thousand pounds. Arrived in 
town, she at once attracts the notice of all 
the ‘‘ pretty fellows”? then about, one of 
whom, a certain Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, 
tries the old device of abduction in order to 
extort her consent. What would have been 
the upshot nobody can tell; perhaps some- 
thing as bad as befell the unfortunate Clar- 
issa; but as the purpose of ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison ’’ was to represent the superiority 
of the virtuous under all combinations of 
circumstances, she is delivered from the 
grasp of her devourer by the serene and 
spotless baronet, who passes through all the 
most difficult scenes of life without ruffling a 
hair of his wig, and walks over the resistance 
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of ordinary men with the calm invincibility 
ofa god. Henceforth, of course, Miss Byron 
becomes a secrét worshipper of Sir Charles. 
An intimacy springs up between the fami- 
lies ; and great part of the scene of the story 
is laid in one of his country houses, where 
Miss Byron and Sir Charles’s two sisters— 
one married and one single—all live together. 
By degrees it soon becomes apparent to the 
lookers-on upon both sides that Harriet’s af- 
fections are engaged, and that Sir Charles 
himself is casting a sheep’s eye in that di- 
rection. The gentleman, however, is so re- 
markably backward in coming forward that 
the story is in some danger of standing still 
altogether. He treats Miss Harriet ‘‘ with 
distinguished kindness,” he addresses her as 
‘the admirable Miss Byron ;’’ but he will 
not go any faster, though it were to save 
twenty ladies from suicide. It turns out, 
however, at last, that before he ever saw 
Miss Byron he had, during his travels, had 
some love passages with a fair Italian, the 
Lady Clementina by name, whose friends 
would have allowed her to marry him, would 
he have consented to become a Roman Cath- 
olic. He declines to make this sacrifice, and 
the lady, in consequence, no more able than 
the rest of the world not to adore this para- 
gon, goes out of her mind. Sir Charles re- 
turns to England, but is still in some kind of 
way fettered by his connection with Clemen- 
tina when he first meets Miss Byron. Under 
these circumstances he appears perfectly 
willing to marry either of the two; or, at all 
events, if he does feel any consuming passion, 
he has too much regard for his own dignity 
to betray it. Eventually he is released from 
Clementina, and marries, as all the world 
knows, her English rival. It is by his be- 
havior in the aforesaid difficulty, and like- 
wise by his conduct on one or two occasions 
when he is challenged to a duel, that we are 
evidently intended to learn the characteris- 
tics of a gentleman. We need not, therefore, 
pursue the story into any of its collateral de- 
tails, or the courtship and wedlock of any of 
the subordinate characters, though one of 
them, at all events, Miss Charlotte Grandi- 
son, afterwards Lady G., is a very interest- 
ing personage, and the life and soul of the 
whole company. 

While glancing at Richardson in the char- 
acter of a censor morum, we have said that 
he was unfavorably placed for doing much 
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through the agency of ridicule, and perhaps 
still more so for working on society by preach- 
ing. But he had not the gift of satire, even 
if he could have commanded attention to it, 
and has totally failed, supposing that he 
tried, to make his bad characters ridiculous. 
Lovelace is a blackguard, but he is nota con- 
temptible blackguard. Sir Hargrave Pollex- 
fen, Bagenhall, and Merveda are a lower 
style of scoundrels, but even these are not 
laughable. The man who after all cuts the 
silliest figure in all the three stories is Mr. 
B., the reformed scoundrel, who marries his 
mother’s maid. It might suit Richardson’s 
own prejudices to make light of the distine- 
tions of rank and the traditions of aristoc- 
racy; but we may depend upon it half the 
young men about town, even of the better 
sort, would sneer at the conclusion of ‘‘ Pa- 
mela,’’? and resolve that, for themselves, 
though they did not aspire to be Lovelaces, 
they would not sink so lowas Mr. B. What 
effect the story had on Fielding we all know; 
and he forthwith set himself to do to Rich- 
ardson what Richardson, had he been fit for 
his self-imposed censorship, would have done 
to him; that.is, make him ridiculous. There 
is, in fact, little more in the character of 
Lovelace and Sir Hargrave Pollexfen to deter 
men from being rakes than in the lives of 
Claude Duval and Dick Turpin to deter 
them from being highwaymen. Both un- 
questionably come toa bad end. But that 
was very much a matter of accident. Love 
lace might have killed Colonel Morden as 
well as Colonel Morden Lovelace. _Pollex- 
fen might have died as he did, though he had 
never wronged a woman in his life. Love- 
lace, in fact, is a character to excite the im- 
agination of many young men not embarrassed 
with principle ; and to show how little Rich- 
ardson has succeeded in associating his name 
with ruffianly villany, it has become a repre- 
sentative word among ourselves to denote a 
polished lady-killer who laughs at the litany 
and defiles the seventh commandment, but 
who is on the whole rather a graceful, and, 
in his way, admirable, sort of person. 

Sir Charles Grandison, on the other hand, 
to whom these bad characters are meant to 
act as foils, is as little likely to find favor 
‘* with the youth of both sexes,” as they are 
to be despised. Richardson, we fear, set 
out upon the task of describing the model 
gentleman without having any clear percep- 
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tion of what a gentleman is. Passing over 
the stiffness and the coldness, the pomposity 
and the egotism, which have made Sir Charles 
Grandison a byword, we would call special 
attention to his arguments on the subject of 
duelling, which are peculiarly inconsistent 
with the character he is intended to support. 

The theory of duelling was based on the 
assumption that every gentleman must be 
skilled in the use of the weapon which he 
wore daily by his side. The theory was 
handed down from times when such was 
really the case,—when every man of birth, 
not a churchman, held his life ‘‘ by the cross 
of the sword,”’ as Rob Roy says, and when, 
consequently, such inequalities of swords- 
manship as afterwards became general, and 
such characters as the professed duellist, 
were alike impossible. Duelling under these 
conditions really was what it was intended to 
be,—a protection to the weak, without becom- 
ing an instrument of intolerable tyranny in 
the hands of bullies. It equalized the physi- 
cal strength, and in some degree the social 
power, of the two combatants; for a poor 
man, though at a very great disadvantage in 
seeking for redress against a duke by the or- 
dinary legal means, might nevertheless, if a 
gentleman, bring him foot to foot upon the 
turf with himself, when not all the great 
man’s riches, nor retinue, nor influence, 
could avail him one atom against the glitter- 
ing point which rose within a foot of his 
throat. Duelling, then, in theory, was a gen- 
erous concession on the part of brute force 
and superior rank to the weaker and less in- 
fluential side. Unchristian it confessedly 
was, and we are not to be supposed to be 
defending duelling in the abstract. But it 
was not to be avoided by recourse to a sub- 
stitute, which it is the only apology for duel- 
ling to have kept down,—we mean superior 
physical strength. For gentlemen are not 
supposed as a mere matter of course to un- 
derstand the use of their fists in a scientific 
sense ; nor even if they were, would pugilis- 
tic science go nearly so far as gladiatorial 
science towards redressing the difference of 
size and weight in an encounter of the kind 
we are now supposing to take place. It was 
not, we believe, because duelling was un- 
christian that society discarded it, for men 
do equally unchristian things every day 
which they excuse by custom or by passion, 
but because it was found that its abuse was 
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greater than its use, that the toleration 
which it secured to ruffians was greater than 
the protection which it afforded to honest 
men. If this were so when duels were fought 
with swords, it was so twenty times as much 
when they came to be fought with pistols. 
For even the worst swordsman had some lit- 
tle knowledge of his weapon, whereas the 
worst pistol-shot would hardly hit a hay- 
stack. As men did not carry pistols, they 
did not as a matter of course acquire skill in 
the use of them, and the facility thus afford- 
ed to any man, who chose to make himself 
expert, for domineering over the rest of the 
world became too great to be endured. These 
were the successive steps in public estima- 
tion by which duelling descended to its pres- 
ent well-deserved disgrace. But a hundred 
years ago it seems to us that no one individ- 
ual had a right to take upon himself to lay 
down tlie law upon the subject, much less by 
acting that very part which duelling was 
meant to make impossible,—the part, namely, 
of the bully. 

For turn and twist it as we may, this 
was very much the attitude which Sir Charles 
Grandison took up. His favorite mode of 
dealing with a challenge was this: to obtain 
an interview with the challenger, exasperate 
him by an affectation of superiority, still 
refusing all the time to draw his sword, until 
he had provoked him.to a blow, and then to 
grasp a stout cane and beat him within an 
inch of his life. Sir Charles, it would ap- 
pear, had a great opinion of his own powers - 
of sarcasm, though if we are to judge of them 
by Richardson, they scarcely justified his 
confidence, and says that he generally found 
this method effective. If, however, he was 
obliged to cross swords with his opponent, he 
had a knack of putting aside his blade, run- 
ning in upon him, and then twisting his 
sword out of his hand by main force. Now, 
independently of the absurdity of devising 
such a remedy for a common evil like duel- 
ling, as not one man in a thousand is com 
tent to apply,—and the combination of bodily 
and mental powers required for carrying out 
the system of Sir Charles Grandison would 
not be found in more than one man in a thou- 
sand,—we contend that it was likewise an 
essentially ungentlemanlike device. In re- 
fusing a challenge altogether on the score of 
conscientious scruples, a man is not necessa- 
rily the less a gentleman, as the self-sacrifice 
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involved in such an act might seem in his 
eyes greater even than death itself; and self- 
sacrifice, we suppose, is the one central qual- 
ity of all gentlemanliness from which its 
other characteristics radiate. But to meet 
a challenger with the deliberate intention of 
entrapping him into a conflict of a totally 
different nature from that which he expected, 
in reliance upon powers quite distinct from 
those which are commonly required in a 
duel, seems to us an act of great meanness, 
and just as bad as if, after sending to your 
adversary the length of your own sword, you 
should afterwards take a longer one in its 
place. The whole of the argument upon 
this subject which he places in Sir Charles 
Grandison’s mouth, is a good specimen of 
Richardson’s ignorance of the thoughts and 
habits of that class whom he pretended to be 
lecturing, as indeed are the majority of his 
set discourses upon social topics, between 
which and the sympathies of his audience as 
wide a gulf is fixed as yawns, nine times 
out of ten, between the philanthropist and 
the knife-grinder. 

If we turn from his men to his women and 
the moral lessons which he sought to incul- 
cate upon the female reader, his success is 
scarcely less questionable. As far as the im- 
morality in ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe”’ is con-, 
cerned, there is no lesson to inculcate, for it 
is as useless to put people on their guard 
against rape as against murder. But in 
*¢ Pamela,”’ which is as much a formal lesson 
to modesty in the art of self-defence as if it 
had been delivered by a matronly professor 
from the chair of a lady’s college, Richardson 
is fairly tested, and in our judgment found 
wanting. You cannot set young girls on 
their guard against seduction by depicting 
the happiness which awaits those who resist 
the tempter ; for they may say they do not 
care for such happiness ; that evil is their 
good, and that they voluntarily embrace it. 
But no one voluntarily embraces misery. It 
is necessary therefore to show in very strong 
colors the misery of those who yield. Other- 
wise you teach nothing. If all that a girl 
loses by becoming a gentleman’s mistress is 
her very remote chance of becoming a gen- 
tleman’s wife, not one in fifty would hesitate 
when the immediate prospect of a life of gay- 
ety and voluptuousness was in the balance 
against it. Yet such is the whole moral of 
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agricultural society which presented a maid- 
servant with a sovereign because she had pre- 
served her virtue through all: the trials of 
farm service, though how that fact was to be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the judges, 
we are at a loss to understand: However, to 
waive that point, such is no unfair illustra- 
tion of Richardson’s method with his hero- 
ine. Certain abstract protestations in favor 
of virtue and honesty are put into the vir- 
gin’s mouth. But there is little reality in 
these compared with the warmth of her self- 
congratulations afterwards, when she had 
fairly nailed her bird, and all the fine ladies 
who had scoffed at her were obliged to call 
her ‘‘ Mrs. B.”? She had a bad hand to play, 
but she had won the game for all that. She 
had gained her ‘‘ sovereign.’’ Such precisely 
is the tone in which she lectures her own 
waiting-maid, Polly Barlow, who has ac- 
cepted the proposals of a gentleman to be- 
come what Pamela had refused tobe. ‘* Look 
at me, Polly,” says she, almost in so many 
words, ‘* should I have ever been what I now 
am had I acted as you were about to act?” 
The weakness of this appeal lies in the obvi- 
ous rejoinder: ‘‘ And shall J become what 
you now are if Ido not so act? No; the 
chances are a thousand to one against it. 
The question for me to determine is, what 
shall I become if Ido?”’ The moment the 
matter is reduced to a comparison of advan- 
tages, such is the light it must be seen in. 
And unfortunately for Richardson, a ready 
answer is supplied to this inquiry by the for- 
tunes of another girl, whom he has intro- 
duced into his story without either rhyme or 
reason. <A certain Miss Godfrey had been 
seduced, not under promise of marriage, by 
Mr. B., before he was acquainted with Pa- 
mela, and the liaison resulted, as such ex- 
ploits occasionally will do, in the birth of a 
child. But what was the end of Miss God- 
frey? Child-murder and the gallows, with 
all the intervening horrors of a public trial, 
and all the terrible misery of loving relatives? 
Prostitution, disease, poverty, and death ina 
cellar? Neither the one northe other. Her 
child was adopted by its father and his com- 
placent bride, and she herself was happily 
and comfortably married to a rich West In- 
dian. 

Now, then, let us see how the entire ques- 
tion would shape itself to the mind of a 
young lady situated as were Pamela or Miss 
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Barlow, if she could give a logical form and 
brevity to the thoughts which travelled 
through her mind. Would they not issue 
in some such train of reasoning as this? ‘If 
I remain virtuous, I may become a fine lady ; 
but everybody is not a Pamela, and I don’t 
think the chance worth much. If I don’t 
become a fine lady, what is in store for me 
but a life of drudgery to the end, whether 
married or single? On the other hand, if I 
do come to terms with Sir Harry, I am sure 
of all the pleasures of a fine lady for a year 
or two at least ; and though after that time 
I may go to the bad, yet I may also, like 
Sally Godfrey, pick up a good husband and 
live just as respectably as if I had never done 
wrong, and much more comfortably.”” We 
have here, it will be seen, assumed an ele- 
ment in the case to which we had not previ- 
ously called attention,—we mean the excep- 
tional character of Pamela herself; and this 
again detracts infinitely from the force of her 
example. She had been educated with pe- 
culiar care under the lady whom she served ; 
she had been rather a companion than 4 ser- 
vant, and had thus acquired a delicacy of 
feeling and a sensitiveness to insult which 
not one lady’s-maid in one hundred thousand 
could be expected to possess. 

It would, of course, be going too far to 
say that the choice intended to be set before 
young women in the novels of Richardson is 
represented as exclusively dependent upon the 
balance of worldly interest. And even in- 
asmuch as it is so, it would be injustice to 
our author to forget that he was only appeal- 
ing to sanctions more familiar, perhaps, than 
any other to the mind of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hogarth’s view* is just the same. 
Wealth, honor, and troops of friends await 
the good boy, and Tyburn or the hulks the 
bad one. But still in ‘* Pamela ’”’ this doc- 
trine is carried to excess ; nor is the residuum 
of higher morality to be found in its pages in 
sufficient quantity to compensate for the pos- 
itive faults by which the story is disfigured. 
We refer to the unnecessary prurience of its 
details, over which the fat little cockney 
bookseller seems positively to have gloated. 
As we read all the earlier part of ‘* Pamela,’’ 
and most part of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’’ we 
feel the full justice of Coleridge’s criticism on 
Richardson, wherein he compares the ‘ close, 
hot, day-dreaming continuity ’’ of this writer 
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with the “ fresh, breezy sunshine ’’ of Field- 
ing. There is certainly far more in the vir- 
tuous and delicate Richardson to excite the 
imagination, to suggest impure ideas, and 
awaken dormant desires than there is in his 
rakish contemporary, who called a spade a 
spade : and conducted his hero quite indiffer- 
ently to a woman, a bottle, or a church, as 
the fit seized him. It is remarkable that 
Richardson himself, so far from being aware 
of this feature in his writings, expressly 
piques himself on its absence, stating in his 
preface that ‘‘ the narrative is entirely di- 
vested ofall those images which in too many 
pieces calculated for amusement only tend to 
inflame the minds they should instruct.” 
‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe’’ is in this respect no 
better than ‘ Pamela,’’ containing scenes 
which the youth of neither sex could rea¢ 
without emotions which it were better for 
them not to experience. In “Sir Charles 
Grandison ’’ there is nothing of precisely this 
nature, but there are passages of great indel- 
icacy, coarseness, and nastiness. 

The only moral peculiarly applicable to 
women to be deduced from ‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe”? is the danger which a girl incurs by 
placing herself in the power of a man,—a 
moral, possibly, which the manners of the 
age might require, and any novelist might 
expound. But the point to which Richard- 
son intended to give the most prominence in 
this particular novel was the criminal folly 
of parents and guardians in coercing the in- 
clinations of young ladies ; and as this ex- 
cessive assertion of parental prerogative was 
one of the absurdities of the age, so far he did 
well. In ‘Sir Charles Grandison ’’ all that 
Richardson meant to teach his lady readers 
seems to have been propriety of demeanor 
under the influence of an attachment which 
is not certain of requital. But to what ex- 
tent this could be taught by any novel in the 
world our readers can judge as well as we. 
can. 

Up to this point, our remarks have been 
exclusively unfavorable to the author who 
forms the subject of them. But if there is 
nothing more to be said, how are we to ac- 
count for the undoubted popularity which he 
enjoyed in his own day and for many years 
afterwards? There is a good deal more to be 
said. Setting aside Richardson’s foolish pre- 
tensions to scourge the vices of the great, we 





* Thackeray’s ‘* Humorists,” p. 235. 





find in him distinguished merits of another 
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kind. For the sake of introducing the liter- 
ary phraseology most familiar to ourselves, 
we may call him the founder of the realistic 
school of fiction, against which again the 
‘* Castle of Otranto,”’ the ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho, and the ‘“‘Old Eaglish Baron ”’ 
were reactions. But Richardson, we believe, 
was the first who constructed regular novels 
out of the materials of every-day life ; and 
it is easy to conceive the charm which this 
must have possessed when it fell with all the 
force of novelty upon ears satiated with the 
old romances. Richardson himself introduces 
in ‘* Sir Charles Grandison ’’ an old lady who 
discourses to her juniors of the reading most 
prevalent in her youth, and describes the dif- 
ficulty which she felt in choosing a husband 
because nobody resembled ‘‘ Oroondates.’’ 
Richardson, at all events, had the wit to see 
that the world was ripe for a change, and by 
seizing his opportunity when it came, estab- 
lished a reputation for himself which we can- 
not think that his parts alone would have 
secured for him. In the inauguration of this 
literary reform, Sir Walter Scott sees the 
chief source of Richardson’s celebrity, and 
the sign by which he is properly to be distin- 
guished among English novelists. It is to be 
regretted that the ‘‘society’’ in which he 
sought to interest the public should have 
been one that he understood s0 little ; but 
still he had the common ground of human 
nature to work upon, and whenever he got 
a clear space where no superstructure of 
conventional habits and ideas demanded spe- 
cific qualifications, he painted it with skill 
and feeling. 

It is not, we suppose, to be denied that 
the real life—barring mistake as to manners 
and feeling— to which Richardson introduces 
us in his novels is a fair picture of the period. 
But it is at first a very startling one, and to 
the modern reader gives as little the impres- 
sion of reality as the adventures of knights 
and princesses in enchanted forests. In all 
three the main accident is abduction. In 
none is the heroine released nor the offen- 
der punished by the arm of the law. In all 
three the story proceeds as if England were 
one large Alsatia, wherein constables, mag- 
istrates, and gaolers had no existence. Clar- 
issa Harlowe escapes from the arms of Love- 
lace, after a detention of six or eight weeks, 
solely by her own address. Harriet Byron 
is rescued by Sir Charles Grandison, who 


meets in his coach and six the carriage in 
which she is being whirled away powerless 
to a lone house in Windsor Forest : and even 
her plight would not have been discovered 
but fora quarrel between the rival coachmen. 
Pamela converts her abducer, or she would 
never have been rescued at all. Something is 
certainly said about prosecuting Lovelace for 
his crime, but the suggestion is very feebly 
followed up and speedily abandoned; and 
strange as it may seem, we have indisputable 
evidence on record that such daring violations 
of law were, if not frequent, at least not un- 
common. In the columns of the newspa- 
pers, in the pages of the popular periodicals 
which only reproduce dressed what the jour- 
nals first present raw, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in the annals of justice, we find casesas 
miserable as Miss Harlowe’s, and stratagems 
as infamous as Sir Hargrave’s. Masquer- 
ades were, of course, a fertile source of such 
iniquities, not only on account of the com- 
plete disguise which they afforded, but also 
because an easier deportment than usual in- 
vited liberties that could not be taken at 
other times, and a certain affectation of in- 
trigue and mystery were supposed to be 
proper to the entertainment. In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine of twenty years later is 
contained a very graphic story of the abduc- 
tion of a lady at Vauxhall, leading to great 
shame and misery, which, if not true, would 
certainly not have been printed as fiction, 
had it been wholly without precedent ; and 


in the ‘‘ Life of Hannah More,’’ we read that - 


she was engaged for some months, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, in the 
vain endeavor to track out a young lady of 
her acquaintance who had been carried off 
at the age of sixteen, and, as it afterwards 
turned out, forcibly married to her ravisher. 
Miss More’s own narrative of the circum- 
stances is singularly curious and interesting ; 
how she was closeted with Bow Street officers ; 
rode about in coaches, accompanied by armed 
men; and examined houses in all most sus- 
picious parts of town, with the certainty of 
bloodshed if the culprit was discovered. 
Hannah More lived to 1833, and yet she had 
witnessed such a state of society as this. It 
is only eighty years ago, yet it seems as if it 
were athousand. And we are tempted to ask 
ourselves whether so enormous a change 28 
has taken place in so comparatively short a 





period be owing to a corresponding improve- 
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ment in the morals of English society. 
Without plunging into the thick of this 
rather invidious inquiry, it is obvious that 
other causes have contributed to render such 
atrocities impossible. Perhaps the most in- 
fluential of all is the change which has taken 
place in the relative positions of the aristoc- 
racy and the people. The favor of a great 
man is no longer the same guarantee of im- 
punity which it was formerly. When it was 
80, then in the eyes of the lower orders a sort 
of doctrine practically prevailed that a gentle- 
man could do no wrong ; and a gentleman in 
consequence found no difficulty in procuring 
tools for any vilaany that he contemplated. 
This was an advantage as against the Jaw 
which the upper classes then enjoyed. But 
the same prestige carried with it this further 
facility for the commission of sins against wo- 
men: when a gentleman was reverenced as a 
being almost of another world, the daughter 
of a farmer or a tradesman who became his 
mistress was not, by a large part of the com- 
munity at least, thought to have been dis- 
honored. We do not mean necessarily that 
her parents or herself would take that view. 
We mean rather that a man’s own servants 
and dependants would have had fewer honest 
scruples about assisting him in such pursuits 
than they would have at the present day. 
And this was the advantage as against opin- 
ion which the upper classes then enjoyed. 
Nowadays, were a man to meditate stfch an 
offence as the abduction and forcible posses- 
sion of any woman, in whatever sphere of 
life she might be placed, he would, in Eng- 
land at least, be driven to employ the ser- 
vices of the lowest ruffians in the country,—a 
necessity which, it is needless to point out, 
would materially heighten the difficulties of 
his intended enterprise. 

In the second place, the complete substitu- 
tion of public for private travelling in our 
own time has rendered the concealment of 
such offences so difficult as practically, to for- 
bid the attempt. Imagine the astonishment 
of the inhabitants of St. Albans now, werea 
carriage and six to go spanking through the 
town some early summer morning at the rate 
of sixteen miles an hour, and attended by 
half a dozen outriders! Why, half London 
would hear of it by nightfall; and had some 
young lady of Belgravia mysteriously disap- 
peared the night before, on her return from 
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a fancy ball, the two circumstances would 
speedily be put together, and the police upon 
my lord’s haunches. To be sure, if we are 
to credit all the details of ‘ horrible story,” 
there may yet be villages in England where a 
lady could scream her lungs out, and not 
bring a soul to her assistance ; but the diffi- 
culty would be to get her there so as not to 
leave a clew to the pursuers. No doubt a 
very desperate man might still succeed to 
some extent in compelling a young lady to 
marry him, by recourse to this primitive mode 
of courtship. He might certainly succeed 
in carrying her off, and in making marriage 
desirable to her before the law could overtake 
him ; and then, having undergone his pun- 
ishment for the abduction, might come out 
again and claim his wife. But a stronger 
force than any mere material obstacle now 
forbids such modes of action. Society has 
certainly improved to this extent, that vice 
in which violence is an element is no longer 
regarded with indulgence. Whether vice it- 
self, when unaccompanied by any outrage 
upon public decency or violation of the law 
of the land, be now held in greater detesta- 
tion than formerly, we leave it to others to 
determine. 

Society, then, we say, would now ostracise 
the man who behaved like either Pollexfen 
or Lovelace, if the law did not hang him. 
But in 1760 a way was open to all men by 
which to appease the formal disapprobation 
with which the world even then could not 
but visit such enormities.. The lady’s honor 
had been wounded, and through her the 
honor of her family. This was a wrong to 
society, and society, through its individual 
champion, must have satisfaction. _The se- 
ducer must risk his life, as the price of his 
social pardon ; and when that expiation had 
been offered, the offender went away ab- 
solved. He confessed his wrong, and per- 
formed his penance by going to Hyde Park 
in his pumps, and fighting a duel with the 
representative of the injured lady ; and hav- 
ing washed away his crime, either in his own 
blood or his adversary’s, was free to go and 
sin again. With regard to the sinner him- 
self, it would not appear that the worst kind 
of fraud or violence committed in such a 
cause ever struck him as a thing to be re- 
pented of. Provided his honor were vindi- 
cated by the clash of cold steel, bis conscience 
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would not seem to have troubled him. Sin- 
gle combat was to gentlemen what auricular 
confession is to Papists. 

The truth seems to be, that a hundred 
years ago the old knightly theory of gallan- 
try had almost faded, while our modern no- 
tions of female dignity had not yet arisen. 
The elder idea still indeed survived in form. 
Women were still addressed with the utmost 
reverence and most ceremonious politeness ; 
but it was rather in mockery than in ear- 
nest. What really had survived from the 
days of chivalry was the habit of looking 
upon women as weak and helpless creatures, 
whose highest honor was to bestow the prize 
at a tournament, whose most useful employ- 
ment was to distribute tasks to her meid- 
servants, and whose noblest function was to 
welcome back the soldier from battle, and 
soothe him on her soft bosom into sweet ob- 
livion of his toils. It is easy to see that this 


view of the sex, divorced, so to speak, from 
its better half, which taught men the duty 
of respecting this gentleness, of shielding it 
from all violence, and avenging the slightest 
insult which might be offered to it, would 
come in practice to very much the same thing 
as the Oriental theory of women. 


And, in- 
deed, Richardson himself represents one of 
his gentlemen, and by no means the worst of 
them, as seriously inclined towards polyg- 
amy; while his wife, in her letters to her 
friends, deplores these sentiments, as likely 
to make married life uncomfortable, but 
hardly as intrinsically monstrous. It is 
clear that our author wrote under the in- 
fluence of the prevailing tone of feeling on 
the subject. He always conveys to us the 
impression of women being inferior creatures, 
and intended to endure a good deal at the 
hands of the lords of creation. The refusal of 
Clarissa Harlowe to marry Lovelace, notwith- 
standing that he had robbed her of her inno- 
cence, is the only piece of evidence which 
Richardson’s works afford that he had risen 
to a higher conception of woman’s sphere. 
But while society at large did not rise to it, 
so long we can understand that assaults upon 
a woman’s virtue should be regarded as of- 
fences against a law established for the con- 
venience of society, rather than one derived 
from the real dignity of woman and the 
requirements of her moral nature. The de- 
moralization, in a word, which attends un- 
chastity was a word unknown in the vocabu- 
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lary of a hundred years age. All the friends 
of Clarissa Harlowe, for instance, desired her 
to marry Lovelace, and would have thought 
no harm was done. In our own day, it is re- 
markable that real respect for woman has in- 


rcreased, while the outward show of it has 


diminished. Ifthe behavior of men and wo- 
men to each other at the present time is more 
frank and simple than it used to be, the rea- 
son is that men recognize in women a closer 
equality with themselves, and have ceased to 
treat as children those whom they acknowl- 
edge as companions. 

If from morals we turn to manners, the 
contrast between the two ages is still of in- 
exhaustible interest. And, certainly, if we 
turn from matters of feeling to matters of 
mere demeanor, and are contented to accept 
Richardson’s portraits of second class in- 
stead of first class fine gentlemen, we shall 
scarcely know how to praise him enough for 
the admirable verisimilitude of his charac- 
ters. One of the first things that strikes us 
in reading Richardson is the difference be- 
tween the ‘‘ conversation” of his age and 
of our own,—conversation, we mean, in a 
mixed company. Conversation upon ab- 
stract subjects is what we hardly ever meet 
with at the present day in general society. 
One reason doubtless is, that people have 
more things to talk about now than they 
had in the eighteenth century. There may 
be other reasons as well, but they lie a 
little too deep for us to dive after them just 
at present. Both art and science have es- 
tablished a footing in fashionable circles to 
which they had then made no approach. 
The newspapers and the electric telegraph 
have brought the movements and manners of 
foreign nations home, as it were, to our own 
doors. And the universal habit of travelling 
supplies a perennial source of sympathy be- 
tween ladies and gentlemen which is, per- 
haps, the most popular of all. A century ago 
things were vastly different. Nice points of 
conduct, of literature, of education, even of 
politics, were then called in to supply the 
place which is now filled by the royal insti- 
tution, the Alpine Club, Denmark, Poland, 
or Italy, as the case may be. In Richard- 
son we see it all. We have the scholar and 
the beau disputing as to the advantages of a 
college education, while the ladies sit by as 
arbitresses; the matron and the model fine 
gentleman discoursing of the power of beauty 
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without mental graces over the wise and good 
man ; the belle of the season and her respect- 
ful admirers interchanging views upon deli- 
cacy of feeling ; or a whole gay company lis- 
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|man to wait upon her. The fashionable 
| mode of making love, if correctly represent- 
ied, is as strange as anything else. The gen- 
tlemen swear profusely when she makes any 


tening to an argument on the benefits of | difficulty in the way of accepting their ad- 


various religions in the same community. 
We know no prettier picture than that of 
Mr. Walden, the Oxonian, and Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen, the man about town, fencing over 
the necessity of classical learning to the char- 
acter of a finished gentleman. The two men 
are admirably discriminated ; the pedant, 
who had much to say, but said it so ill and 
80 conceitedly, that he carried no one with 
him, and the coxcomb, who knew nothing, 
yet laughed at his own ignorance with so 
good a grace, that he seemed to get the bet- 
ter in the controversy. 

Then we have all the lavish attention which 
in those days the one sex was bound to be- 
stow upon the other. When Miss Byron 
sets out in her aunt’s coach from Northamp- 
tonshire to London, her two country admir- 
ers, Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick, attend 
her on horseback as far as the first ‘* baiting 
place,’? where they order “a genteel din- 
ner.’’? When the coach is ordered out again 
after this refreshment has been despatched, 
the young, lady begs them to return. Upon 
which, ‘* Fenwick, you dog,’’ says the gal- 
lant Greville, ** we must go back. Gravity 
and a rising color in the finest face in the 
world indicate as much as the frowns of 
other beauties.”’ So saying, he and his 
friend take ‘‘a most respectful leave’’ of 
her, insisting, however, on shaking hands, 
not so common then as now; and so both 
ride back again to their own domains ‘‘ to 
live over again the past hour,” as they as- 
sure Miss Harriet, ‘‘and then hang them- 
selves.”? Qn her return from town, the same 
indefatigable cavaliers are again at their 
post, and meeting the young lady at Stoney 
Stratford, again have ‘‘ an elegant collation ”’ 
prepared for her, of which she partakes with 
a good appetite. 

On arriving in town for the first time, Miss 
Byron has to undergo a regular education 
before she can mingle with the world. 
Ladies will be surprised to hear that she had 
never yet been ‘‘ dressed.”? She has a card- 
master to instruct her in all the fashionable 
games; and though a young lady of but 
twenty years of age, and staying in the house 
of her relatives, she must have her own foot- 


dresses. ‘‘I have never yet,’’ says she to 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, ‘seen the man who 
is to be my husband.” ‘ By God, madam, 
but you have,’’ said the baronet, fiercely ; 
‘the man is before you.”’ In strong con- 
trast to these boisterous lovers is the gentle 
| and prolix Sir Charles, who woos her in sen- 
tences a page long, and by slow approaches, 
which remind one of Hilpah and Shallum. 
The two sexes, by the by, seem to have lived 
together a great deal more in those days than 
in these. The young men, instead of break- 
fasting in chambers or the clubs, and smok- 
ing a cigar afterwards, went out in the morn- 
ing to ‘* drink chocolate’ with their partners 
of the night before. We must all remember 
that jolly scene in Boswell, where Bennet 
Langton had to leave his two comrades,—no 
other, indeed, than the doctor himself and 
Mr. Beauclerk—after a night’s debauch, to 
go to breakfast with some young ladies. 
After this they used to meet again at a com-. 
paratively early dinner, and then came the: 
play, the mask, or the card-table, which 
they all enjoyed together. Duels are the 
subject of common conversation. We see 
the led captain, with all his swagger and 
cowardice ; the professional sharper, who 
stands greatly on his honor; and the horri- 
ble looking Fleet parson, with ‘shabby 
gown and wig, a huge red pimply face, yel- 
low gums, splay feet, and a dog’s-eared prayer- 
book.”” Oh, railroads, radicals, and gas; 
the penny post, the new police, and the 
schoolmaster, what havoc have you made 
with that old world of our grandfathers ! 

We suppose that Richardson is much less 
read at the present day than either Smollett 

or Fielding ; yet he scarcely deserves to be so 

much neglected as he is. Without subscrib- 

ing to Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that there is 

more knowledge of human nature in one chap- 

ter of Richardson than in all ** Tom Jones,”* 

we should say that he had considerable in- 

sight into the characters of women; nor are 

we acquainted with a better-drawn female 

character than that of Miss Grandison, in 

whom the skittish perversity of a disposition 

fundamentally amiable is exhibited to perfec- 
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tion. He wrote also at intervals with great 
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power. There are few passages in successful 
fiction which, for mingled dignity and pathos, 
excel the last chapter of ‘* Clarissa Harlowe,”’ 
or the scenes in which the Italian girl, as 
gentle in her madness as Ophelia, wrestles 
with ber unfortunate passion for Sir Charles 
Grandison. Nor would the plots of his novels, 
even in these days of sensation, be found de- 
void of interest. We certainly never could 
persuade ourselves to take much interest in 
Pamela; but the fortunes of Clarissa and 
Lovelace, and of many of the personages in 
*¢ Sir Charles Grandison,’’ we follow with un- 
flagging curiosity. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the interest which is excited in us 
by the novels of Richardson is of quite a dif- 
ferent kind from that which is aroused by 
sensation novels, or even ordinary novels of 
incident. Our whole anxiety is to see how 
certain characters will act, and to watch the 
conflict of motives by which they are swayed 
to and fro. We have no sudden surprises 
and discoveries, no mysteries, no succession of 
adventures even, such as Fielding and Smollett 
lay before us. It will not be denied that to 


create and sustain an interest of this kind 
demands considerable dramatic power, and in- 


timate acquaintance with at least some of the 
phases of human nature. The whole ma- 
chinery of trap-doors, sunken wells, secret 
grottoes, forged wills, lunatic asylums, and 
dead men restored to life is foreign to Rich- 
ardson. He dips his hand, as it were, into 
English society, and takes out a handful of 
characters, such as you might have met with 
every day in Grosvenor Square or in North- 
amptonshire, and just sets them going, as one 
might set a clock, about the ordinary business 
of life. Some disturbing element must, of 
course, be introduced, to make them show 
their paces ; but so little did Richardson care 
about variety, that he has used the same in 
all three novels ; namely, abduction. Out of 
these simple materials, to make a story even 
shorter and less interesting than his, would be 
no slight proof of literary genius. But, con- 
sidering the length of “‘ Pamela,” ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe,’’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’’ and 
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that the interest of the two last, at all events, 
is sustained throughout, we must admit that 
the popularity of Richardson in his own gen- 
eration was not unmerited. 

What makes him s0 tiresome to us are the 
interminable vapid, conversations with which 
he loads his pages, and the total absence of 
anything like wit or humor from all that he 
has written. Were it all as good as the best 
parts, it would still require something to 
lighten it. A man cannot get through even 
a stalled ox without moistening his clay ; and 
humor is to grave dissertation much what 
beer is to beef. We recollect but one drop 
of humor in all the tomes that he has left, 
and of that heseems himself unconscious, It 
occurs in the post-nuptial account of his early 
profligacy, with which Mr. B. regales his 
young wife and an admiring circle of friends. 
He is describing what his mother used to say 
to him when he came home at five o’clock in 
the morning: * Ay, poor lady,’’ continued 
he, ‘¢ she used now and then to catechize me, 
and was sure I was not so good as [ ought to 
be. ‘For, son,’ she would say, ‘ these late 
hours, these all-night works, and to come 
home 80 sober, cannot be right.’’’ The wor- 
thy old soul had rather he had heen brought 
home in a barrow, after spending the night 
like a gentleman, than that he should sneak 
back to his’ bed like a fox to his kennel, after 
preying on some farmer’s hen-roost. 

It is likely that Fielding, with all the 
malice of a school-boy, made his heroes worse 
than they otherwise would have been, on pur- 
pose toaggravate his rival. At all events, his 
wit and fun have made Richardson seem tame 
and pompous; and, independerttly of the 
literary merits of the two men, posterity, by 
declaring for Fielding, has signified beyond 
mistake its dislike of being preached to in 
fiction, or made the victim of too decided and 
monotonous a moral purpose. But, for all 
this, Richardson deserves to be more read than 
he is, though particular scenes in each one 
of his stories are far too highly colored to ad- 
mit of their being laid upon “every draw- 
ing-room table.’’ 





Ar the annual distribution of prizes by the 
Royal Dublin Society, held on Saturday last, the 
great majority were awarded to female students, 
out of nearly thirty awarded only six being men. 
None appear, however, to have reached a high 
standard of excellence, and the society recom- 
mend that the subjects fixed for competition 


should be simplified. The lord-lieutenant, who 
presided, regretted the disparity between the 
sexes, but no one attempted to explain a fact 
hitherto peculiar to Ireland. It may spring from 
the strong disposition among male students to 
flock over to England,.where the opportunities 
for study are much more extensive.—Spectator 
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From The Spectator. 
GHOSTS. 
Way ghosts always haunt Christmas, in 
every shape both literary and literal, it is 
not very difficult to explain. Mr. Dickens, 
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visions assume which gives them their terror ; 
for children never read tales of angels, or 
of fairies, or other fanciful spiritual agencies, 
with any of the awe which they feel for ghosts. 
It is the thrill attending the supposed change 


and story-tellers in general, always put them of state from the bodily to the phantasmal 
by instinct into their Christmas books, and | which strikes them with alarm,—not the 


when they are not in ‘our books, they are 
pretty sure to be in our memories. The sea- 
son of substantial feasting throws the imag- 
ination back on pallid thoughts; and the 
most strongly-marked anniversary of the year 
fixes our minds naturally enough on forms 
that can never be connected with it again. 
There is a natural link between merriment 
and the dread lest at the end of all things 
should come a state of degenerate, unsub- 
stantial, shadowy existence, such as the past, 
and the forms of the past, assume even in 
the mosi tenacious minds as the long years 
gradually steal away the detail, the color, 
the outline, the reality. Ghosts are for the 
most part faded memories galvanized into life, 
moving amongst us without contributing any- 
thing to the general stock of life and power. 
This is at least the terror they excited during 
that old heathen dream of a dim, spectral ex- 
istence, a state of joyless and painless melan- 
choly, with intangible bodies, faded senses, 
and a soul consisting only of sick regrets. 
Achilles in the Elysian fields was but the 
pallid image, left on the memory, of Achilles 
on the plainof Troy. To this dreary concep- 
tion, no doubt, something has been added to 
make the ghost of Christian ages. Everlast- 
ing pain itsclf is a positive color when painted 
on this terrible vacancy. Hamlet’s father 
becomes less terrible when he speaks of the 
terrors of his prison-house than while he 
stalks about a mere faint semblance of the 
past. The ghost of Christian ages combines 
pallor and emptiness with a certain intensity 
of evil or suffering or despair, which makes 
him, however, less terrible. Still, the terror 
of ghostly thoughts remains chiefly in the 
sense of loss and the atmosphere of death in 
life they carry with them. We fear the 
phantom of anguish more than its living 
features,—the impalpable shadow of remorse 
which is said to hover over the scene of a 
crime more than the actual criminal,—the 
ethereal face which shines a moment in the 
moonlight and vanishes away more than the 
real countenance of which it was the image. 

Nor is it merely the spiritual character such 





spiritual state itself, which for beings created 
and known only under that form of existence 
would be accepted as easily asany other. The 
peculiar shrinking which ghost stories excite 
in children’s and in some mature minds is 
due to the peculiar combination they present 
of the familiar and the unknown,—the com- 
plete transformation of the conditions of ex- 
istence which death is supposed to introduce, 
while leaving the impression on the eye un- 
changed,—the sense of a gulf between: this 
state and the other which dims outlines, and 
muffles sounds, and creates the confusion be- 
tween our own faded memories and the phan- 
toms which seem to flit toward us from the 
other side. It is not merely our ignorance 
of the laws which govern disembodied spirits 
wliich creates the alarm, but our ignorance 
of those laws in the case of beings whom we 
have been accustomed to think of as obeying 
the same laws as our own. The shiver ghost 
stories cause is the shiver of kinship with 
beings that are supposed to have passed 
through a marvellous change. It is not the 
mere tenuity, but the vacuum whence so 
much has disappeared,—the awe of disap- 
pointed sense and memory, wondering, where 
so much is changed, how much may remain, 
—the same start of surprise with which, grop- 
ing in the dark in a familiar place, we come 
on some unknown open trap-door, and feel 
that we dare neither grope further nor re- 
cede; it is not the apprehension of what is 
wholly new, but the far more startling ap- 
prehension of an unfathomed change of law 
in what is old. 

Such ghosts as these, the true ghosts which 
haunt the imagination, whether they haunt 
the earth or not, seem to be perishing out 
of our modern life. Whether it be the law 
of ** natural selection ’’ which is disposing of 
the old ghosts, and superseding them by the 
spirit-rapping, knot-untying, ungrammati- 
cal, ill-spelling ghosts of to-day, which have 
no shadows for the memory and no spell for 
the conscience or the heart,—for who could 
feel awe of a ghost that uses nicknames, 
drops its h’s, and is otherwise open to the 
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sting of polite sarcasm ?—or whether, as we 
suspect, the ghostly fevers and agues of life 
are being prevented much as sinall-pox is 
prevented, by vaccinating us with a more 
animal and milder form of the same disease 
in the shape of the materialistic spiritualism, 
we cannot tell; but it seems certain that 
the ghosts of to-day are much less impres- 
sive, much less ghastly, much less serious, 
much less remorseful, much less dramatic, 
much less human, than the old ghosts of 
whom we have been speaking. Let us forget 
them Yor a few minutes to recall the mingled 
mental and moral awe a true ghost story 
should excite. 

One point which shows conclusively that 
it is not the mere spiritual condition, but the 
shaken imagination caused by the great 
change of condition ,—the immeasurable trans- 
formation of state,—which startles us in a 
ghost story, is the greater eeriness attaching 
to the stories of fetches, or second selves vis- 
ible while the first selves still remain in the 
flesh, than even to ghost stories. The Ger- 
man story of the student who fought a duel 
with a spectre, who when he dropped the 
cloak from his face was seen to be himself, 


always strikes a fresh hearer as one of the 


most ghastly in existence. There is a story 
in Mr. Owen’s book of a rescue at sea accom- 
plished through the apparition of a passenger 
by a ship in great danger ef perishing in the 
cabin of the captain of another ship many 
miles distant. The apparition in the pres- 
ence of the mate wrote ‘‘ Steer nor’west ’’ on 
the captain’s slate, and then vanished. The 
captain made the mates and all his crew 
write the same words on the other side of his 
slate, but none of the handwritings at all 
agreed, and he put the ship northwest as an 
experiment. In two or three hours they 
came up with a dismantled ship frozen to an 
iceberg, and with a living crew and passen- 
gers. One of them was recognized by the 
mate as the apparition he had seen in the 
captain's cabin, and asked to write ‘ Steer 
nor’west’’ on the other side of the slate, the 
writing was so completely identical that he 
could not himself tell which he had just 
written. The story adds that he had been in 
a heavy sleep at the time, and had awakened 
with a very strong impression of a coming 
relief, an impression which he had commu- 
nicated to the captain of the distressed ship. 
This story has nothing in any proper sense 
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dreadful about it. Yet it produces, so long 
as you yield your faith to it, the peculiar 
startled thrill of a ghost story almost as com- 
pletely, if not more so, than the most terri- 
ble legends of corpses reanimated by fiends. 
The peculiar homeliness of the circumstances, 
the supposed test of the handwriting, the 
involuntary character of the seemingly vol- 
untary act, the physical result to a dream, 
the foreboding which pencilled itself in the 
imperative mood at a distance of many miles, 
—all fill you, while you can believe them, 
with such a profound sense of unknown 
chasms in life opening at your feet that the 
shiver of new and strange possibilities vibrates 
through you. 

There is an admirable ghost, too, in a 
moral sense,—a ghost who really reflects the 
sort of pallid fears which lie dormant in the 
conscience,—in a little book of these stories, 
published expressly for the present Christ- 
mas.* ‘For more than a hundred and forty 
years,” he says to the young lady to whom 
he appears, ‘‘ I have wandered in utter lone 
bliness, having no intercourse even with spir- 
its like myself. .The external world is a 
blank to me, with the exception of two or 
three places,—the scenes of the crime for 
which I suffer this slow torture. 
Imagine yourself in empty space, deprived of 
the faculties of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
smelling, and you will be able to comprehend 
what my existence is, except when I am in 
these rooms and in one other place.” 
is a genuine ghostly idea, combining the 
blankness which overcomes the imagination 
with the intensity which stings the con- 
science, expressing the evanescence of all 
things except the worm that dieth not, in a 
more perfect form than almost any ghost 
story we know. 

In the old ghost stories, too, there is 
usually a reflection of that law of remorse 
which bids the conscience go over and over 
with mechanical accuracy and unceasing 
pangs the details of past sins or crimes. 
Night after night the curtain draws up in 
the haunted room for the rehearsal of the 
crime ; the phantoms of the innocent victims 
or spectators take their places once more on 
the old spot, the conspirators go over the de- 
tails of their intended crime, the poison is 
administered or the dagger plunged into the 


* *©Spell-bound.” By M. A. Bird, London: 
Maxwell, 
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victim, the laughter of horror rings again, 
and so the ghost soon becomes in fact a picto- 


master were here, how pleased he would be ! ”” 
(Husband is not a correct word.) How you 


rial form of the monotonous play which never | would revel in old Masr-el-kahira, peep up 


ceases to be repeated on the stage of the evil 
conscience till it can turn away from itself 
to higher and purer life. There is some- 
thing thrilling in such ghostly tales if only 
that they image so powerfully the law which 
connects moral evil with intensity of feeling 
spent upon a blank, empty, unfruitful world 
of shadows. The shiver such tales give us 
is due to the mere suggestion of shadows 
doomed to play a tragedy to vacancy through 
the lapse of centuries. There is something 
naturally awful even in the fancy of so much 
empty scenic effect taking place without au- 
dience night after night, by a law as abso- 
lute as that which calls up the moonlight 
and brings out the stars. It is the mixture 
of hollowness with law, the obedience of 
shadows to a rule of destiny, where phan- 
toms are thus set to refresh the memory of 
empty space concerning human crime, lest the 
trace of it should ever be washed out,—which 
cannot but impress the imagination. But it 
would not do so, if this were not a sort of 
symbolic picture of the blinding intensity 
with which guilt is riveted to empty and 
hollow forms of its own past thought. What 
makes us shudder at it is the sense that we 
ourselves are capable of such ghostly feats, of 
vecupying ourselves for years, perhaps cen- 
turies, with nothing but a faded picture of a 
single act, and constantly reviving its colors 
for the henefit of no eye in earth or heaven. 
A ghost of the old kind represents to us a 
spirit paralyzed ; and the dread of the par- 
alysis is always with us. The new ghosts 
are frivolous spirits which play at cat’s-cradle 
or romp ; and they have no meaning for us 
whatever. If the old ghosts are to be super- 


seded, we fear disembodied humanity is de- 


generating, whatever may be the case with 


the living generation. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MASR-EL-KAHIRA (CAIRO). 
EXTRACTED FROM THE LETTERS OF LADY DUFF- 
GORDON. 


WeLL may the prophet (whose name be 
exalted) smile when he looks down on Cairo! 
It is a golden existence, all sunshine and poe- 
try, and, J must add, kindness and civility. 

As I ride along on my valiant donkey, led 


at lattice windows, gape like a ‘* Rashein ”’ 
(green one) in the bazaar, go into raptures 
in the mosques, laugh at portly Turks and 
dignified sheyks on their white donkeys, drink 
sherbet in the streets, ride wildly about on a 
donkey, peer under black veils at beautiful 
eyes, and feel generally intoxicated! Omar 
is enchanted at the idea that the ‘ Sidi-el- 
kebri’’ (the great master) might come.' 
Mashallah! how our hearts would be di- 
lated ! 

The street in which I live and the neigh- 
bors would divert you. Opposite lives a 
Christian dyer, who must be a seventh broth- 
er of the admirable barber: he has the same 
impertinence, loquacity, and love of meddling 
with everybody's business. I long tosee him 
thrashed, though he is a constant comedy. 
The Arabs next door, and the Levantines op- 
posite, are quiet enough ; but how do they 
eat all the cucumbers they buy of the man 
who cries them every morning as ‘ fresh 
gathered by sweet girls in the garden with 
the early dew ’’? 

The more I see of the back slums of Cairo, 
the more in love I am withthem. The dirti- 
est lane of Cairo is far sweeter than the best 
street of Paris. Here there is the dirt of neg- 
ligence, and the dust of a land without rain, 
but nothing disgusting ; and decent Arabs are 
as clean in their personal habits as English 
gentlemen.: As to the beauty of Cairo, that 
no words can describe: the oldest European 
towns are tame and regular in comparison ; 
and the people are so pleasant! If you smile 
at anything that amuses you, you get the 
kindest, brightest smiles in return ; they give 
hospitality with their faces ; and if one brings 
out a few words, ‘‘ Mashallah! what Arabic 
the Sitt Ingleez speaks ! ”’ 

The Arabs are clever enough to understand 
the amusement of a stranger, and to enter 
into it, and are amused in turn, and they are 
wonderfully unprejudiced. When Omar ex- 
plains to me their views on various matters, 
he adds, ‘‘ The Arab people think so; I not 
know if right.’”’? And the way in which the 
Arab merchants worked the electric tele- 
graph, and the eagerness of the Fellaheen for 





steam-ploughs, are quiteextraordinary. They 


by the stalwart Hassan, and attended by lare extremely clever and nice children, easily 


Umar, I constantly exclaim, ‘Uh, if our | amused, and easily roused into a fury, which 
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lasts five minutes and leaves no malice ; and 
half the lying and cheating of which they are 
accused comes from misunderstanding and ig- 
norance. The Arabs see us come here and 
do what only their greatest pashas do,—hire 
a boat to ourselyes,—and of course think our 
wealth boundless. The lying is mostly from 
fright. They dare not suggest a difference 
of opinion to a European, and lie to get out 
of scrapes which blind obedience has often got 
them into. As to the charges of shop-keepers, 
that is the custom, and the haggling, a cere- 
mony you must submit to. It is for the 
purchaser or employer to offer a price and fix 
wages—the inverse of the custom—Eurvpe. 
If you inquire the price, they ask for some- 
thing fabulous at random. 

I have attached an excellent donkey and 
his master, a delightful Hassan, to my house. 
They live at the door, and Hassan cleans the 
stairs and goes errands during the heat of the 
day; and I ride out very early, at six or 
seven, and again at five. The air is delicious 


now ; it is very hot for a few hours, but not 
stifling ; and the breeze does not chill one as 
it does at Alexandria. I live all day and all 
hight with open windows, and the plenty of 


fresh warm air is the best of remedies. I can 
do no better than stay here till the heat be- 
comes too great. 

The fault of my lodging is the noise. We 
are on the road from the railway, and there 
is no quiet except in the few hot hours when 
nothing is heard but the cool tinkle of the 
Sakha’s brass cups as he sells water in the 
street, or perchance ‘‘ erksoos,’’—liquorice 
water,—or caroob and raisin sherbet. The 
‘‘erksoos”’ is rather bitter, and very good ; 
I drink a great deal of it, for drink we must. 
A ‘‘gulleh’’ of water is soon gone. A 
‘¢ gulleh ’’ is a wide-mouthed porous jar, and 
Nile water drank out of it, without the in- 
tervention of a glass, is delicious. My lodg- 
ing is very clean and nice, but quite like a 
French apartment, except the kitchen and 
| other domestic arrangements, which are Arab. 
Omar goes to market every morning with a 
donkey (I went once, too, and was much 
amused), and cooks, and in the evening goes 
out with me, if I want him. I told him I 
had recommended him highly, and hoped he 
would get goud employment when I left ; but 
he declares that he will go with no one else 
60 long as I come to Egypt, whatever the dif- 
ference of wages may be. ‘‘ The bread I eat 
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with you is sweet!’ he said; a pretty little 
unconscious antithesis to Dante.* 

One must come to the East to understand 
absolute social equality. As there is no edu- 
cation, and no reason why the donkey-boy 
who runs beside me may not become a great 
man, and as all Muslims are ipso facto equal, 
money and rank are looked on as mere acci- 
dents ; and my savoir vivre was highly thought 
of, because [ sat down with Fellaheen, and 
treated every one alike, as they treat each 
other. In Alexandria all that is changed; 
the European ideas and customs have nearly 
extinguished the Arab, and those which re- 
main are not improved by the contact. Only 
the Beddawee preserve their haughty non- 
chalance. 

I dined one day with Omar, or rather Late 
at his house, for he would not eat with me. 
His sister-in-law cooked a most admirable 
dinner, and every one was delighted. It was 
an interesting family circle. There was a 
very respectable elder brother, a confectioner, 
whose elder wife is a black woman,—a really 
remarkable person. She speaks Italian per- 
fectly and gave mea great deal of informa- 
tion, and asked very intelligent questions. 
She ruled the house, but as she had no chil- 
dren, he had married a fair gentle-looking 
Arab woman, who had five children, and all 
lived in perfect harmony. Omar's wife isa 
fine handsome girl of his own age, with very 
good manners, but close on her lying-in, and 
looking fatigued. She had been outside the 
door of the close little court which constituted 
the house once since her marriage. I now 
begin to understand all about the “‘ manners 
and customs ’’ of the women. There is a good 
deal of chivalry in the sentiments of the men 

*Tt is an act of justice, not only to this most 
faithful and devoted servant, but to the race to 
which he belongs, to say that Omar’s professions 
have been far more than fulfilled. The passage 
quoted above was written in May, 1863, just before 
the writer’s departure for England. During her 
absence, more than double the wages she gave him 
wefe offered: by an English lady, but he refused 
without hesitation. He said his poor lady was ill, 
that it was his duty to take care of her, and that he 
should never be able to pray to Allah again if he 
deserted her. Omar is still with her, and is still 
doing all that can be done by faithful, affectionate, 
and intelligent service, to mitigate the sufferings of 
illness and banishment. The letters from which 
these passages are extracted contain such proofs of 
disinterested and loyal attachment and deep sense 
of religious obligation on the part of this Arab, as 
are not extremely common among men of his class, 
even in this Christian and civilized country.—S. A. 
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concerning them, in some respects, and, in 
the respectable lower and middle classes, the 
result is not so bad. I suspect that among 
the rich few are very happy, but I don’t 
know them, or anything of the Turkish ways. 
I will go and see the black woman again, and 
hear more ; her conversation was really in- 
teresting. 

My old washerwoman sent me a fervent 
entreaty, through Omar, that I would dine 
with her one day, since I had made Cairo 
delightful by my return. If one will only 
devour these people’s food, they are enchant- 
ed,—they like that much better than a pres- 
ent ; so I will ‘‘ honor her house ’’ some day. 
Good old Hannah! she is divorced for being 
too fat and old, and replaced by a young 
Turk, whose family sponge on Hayji Ali, 
and are condescending. 

The other day when I went to deposit my 
cooking things and boat-furniture at her 
house, about eight or ten Arab women, see- 
ing me arrive on my donkey, followed by a 
cargo of household goods, thronged round, 
delighted with the idea that I was coming to 
live in their quarter, and offering me neigh- 
borly services. Of course all rushed up- 


stairs, and my washerwoman was put to a 
oe am in uel and coffee. 


There i is a ound now in ite ats _— 
they talk and gesticulate! and everybody 
puts in a word. A boy has upset a cake- 
seller’s tray. ‘* Nal-abuk!"’ (Curse your 
father!) He claims six piastres damages, 
and every one gives an opinion, pro or con- 
tra. We all look out of the windows. My 
opposite neighbor, the pretty Armenian wo- 
man, leans out (baby sucking all the time), 
and her diamond head-ornaments and ear- 
rings glitter as she laughs like a child. The 
Christian dyer is also very active in the row, 
which, like all Arab rows, ends in nothing ; 
it evaporates in fine theatrical gestures and a 
deal of talk. Curious! in the street they 
are so noisy ; and set the same men down in 
a coffee-shop, or anywhere, and they are the 
quietest of mankind.. Only one man ever 
speaks at a time; the rest listen, and never 
interrupt ; twenty men do not make the 
noise of three Europeans. 

Nothing is more striking to me in Egypt 
than the way in which one is constantly re- 
minded of Herodotus. Both the Christianity 
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and the Islam of this country are full of the 
ancient practices and superstitions of the old 
worship. The sacred animals have all taken 
service with Muslim saints: at Minieh, one 
of them reigns over crocodiles ; higher up, I 
saw the hole of Ausculapius’s serpent at Gebel 
Sheyk Houdee ; and I fed the birds who used | 
to tear the cordage of boats which refused to 
feed them, and who are now the servants of 
Sheyk Nooneh, and still come on board by 
scores for the bread which no Rais dares re- 
fuse them. Buhartis’s cats are still fed in the 
Cadi’s court in Cairo at the public expense, 
and behave with singular decorum when the | 
‘‘servant of the cats’’ serves their dinner. 
Among gods, Amun Ra, the sun god and ser- 
pent-killer, calls himself Maree Girgis (St. 
George), and is worshipped by Christians 
and Muslims in the same churehes; and 
Osiris holds his festivals as notoriously as 
ever at Tanta, in the Delta, under the name 
of Seyd-el-Beddawee. The Fellah women 
offer sacrifices to the Nile, and walk round 
ancient statues, in order to have children. 

These are a few of the ancient things, 
and in domestic life are numbers more. The 
ceremonies at births and burials are not Mus- 
lim, but ancient Egyptian. The women 
wail the dead, as on the old sculptures; all 
the ceremonies are pagan, and would shock 
an Indian Mussulman as much as his objec- 
tion to eat with a Christian shocks an Arab. 
This country is a palimpsest, in which the 
Bible is written over Herodotus, and the Ko- 
ran over that. In the towns the Koran is 
most visible; in the country, Herodotus. I 
fancy this is most marked and most curi- 
ous among the Copts, whose churches are 
shaped like the ancient temples; but they 
are so much less accessible than the Arabs 
that I know less of their customs. 

In Cairo, of course, one is more reminded 
of the beloved ‘* Arabian Nights ;’’—indeed, 
Cairo is the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’? I knew 
that Christian dyer who lives opposite to 
me, and is always wrangling, from my in- 
fancy; and my delightful servant Omar 
Abu-el Hallowa (the father of sweets), is 
the type of all the amiable jeunes premiers of 
the stories. I am privately of opinion that 
he is Bedredeen Hassan, the more as he can 
make cream tarts, and there was no pepper 
in them. Cream tarts are not very good; 
but lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts fulfils 
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all one’s dreams of excellence. And dates 
and Nile water! they are excellent indeed, 
especially together, like olives and wine. 

Two beautiful young Nubian women vis- 
ited me in my boat, with hair in little plaits 
finished off with lumps of yellow clay, bur- 
nished like golden tags, soft, deep bronze 
skins, and lips and eyes fit for Isis and 
Athor. Their very dress and ornaments 
, were the same as those represented in the 
tombs; and I felt inclined to ask them how 
many thousand years old they were. In 
their house, I sat on an ancient Egyptian 
couch with the semicircular head-rest, and 
ate and drank out of crockery which looked 
antique; and they brought me dates in a 
basket such as you see in the British Mu- 
seum, and a mat of the same sort. At As- 
souan (Juvenal’s distant Syene, where he 
died in banishment) I dined on the shore 
with the ‘blameless Ethiopians ’’ — mer- 
chants from Soudan, black as ink and hand- 
some as the Greek Bacchus. 

Most ancient of all, though, are the Copts ; 
their very hands and feet are the same as 
those of the Egyptian statues. 

Last Sunday I went to a Coptic church, 
where I saw a procession carrying babies 
three times round it. It was a living copy 
of one in the temple of Athor, at Dendera. 
The two priests carried, one a trident-shaped 
candlestick, the other cymbals, which he 
clashed furiously ; then they unbound cer- 
tain mystic fillets, which they had tied round 
the children at baptism, and I received a 
cake of bread which was certainly baked for 
Isis. Iwas most kindly received by a Copt 
merchant at Sioot, and am to spend a week 
at his hareem if ever I go up the Nile again ; 
everywhere his relations welcomed me and 
gave me provisions. But, generally, they 
are a close, reserved people, and acknowledge 
no connection with other Christians. They 
have been so repudiated by Europeans that 
they are doubly shy of us. The Europeans 
resent being called ‘* Nazranee,”’ as a genteel 
Hebrew gentleman may shrink from ‘ Jew.”’ 
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(the Virgin and the Infant Jesus), and mira- 
‘cles brand-new of an equally mixed descrip- 
tion. 

Next Friday is the great Bairam, the day 
of ascending Mount Arafat at Mecca, and 
every one is buying sheep and poultry in 
preparation for it. I kill a sheep, and Omar 
| will cook a stupendous dish for the poor Fel- 
laheen, who are lying about the railway-sta- 
tion waiting to be taken to work somewhere. 
That is to be my Bairam, and Omar hopes 
for great benefit to me from the process. 

Next month is the Moolid-el-Nebbee, the 
feast of the prophet, and I hope to see that 
too. I have been very fortunate in seeing a 
great deal here, and getting to know a good 
deal of the family life. I have been especially 
civilly treated by dervishes and pious people, 
who might reasonably have cursed me. Even 
a tremendous saint, a renowned Fakeer, re- 
ceived me with the greatest distinction, and 
my crew were delighted, and prophesied 
great blessings for me. He had sat naked 


and motionless for twenty years on one spot, 
and looked like the trunk of an old tree ; but 
he had no pious cares, and was rather jocose. 


—— is my near neighbor, and he comes in 
and we talk over the government. His heart 
is sore with disinterested grief for the suffer- 
ings of the people. ‘* Don’t they deserve to 
be decently governed, and to be allowed a 
little happiness and prosperity ? they are so 
docile, so contented; are they not a good 
people? ’? Those were his words as he was 
recounting some new iniquity. Of course, 

half these acts are done under pretext of im- 
proving and civilizing ; and the Europeans 
‘applaud and say, “ Oh, but nothing could 
'be done without forced labor!’ and the 
| poor Fellaheen are marched off in gangs like 
convicts, and their families starve, and (who 
would have thought it?) the population 
keeps diminishing. No wonder their cry is, 
'** Let the English queen come and take us!”’ 

I don’t see things quite as the English 
generally do; but mine is another Stand- 








But I said boldly, ‘‘ I am a Nazareen, praise | punkt, and my heart is with the Arabs. I 
be to God!’ and I found that this was/|care less about opening up the trade with 
much approved by the Muslims as well as | the Soudan, and all the new railways, and I 
the Copts. should like to see person and property’ safe, 

Curious things are to be seen here as to| which no one’s is here,—Europeans of course 
religion: Muslims praying at the tomb of|excepted. Ismail Pasha got the sultan to 
Maree Girgis (St. George), and the resting- | allow him to take ninety thousand feddans of 
places of Sittima Mariam and Seyidna Issa uncultivated land for himself, as private prop- 
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erty. Very well. But the late viceroy 
granted, eight years ago, certain uncultivat- 
ed lands toa good many Turks, his employes, 
in hopes of founding a landed aristocracy, 
and inducing them to spend their capital in 
cultivation. They did so, and now Ismail 
takes their improved land, and gives them 
feddan for feddan of his new land (which it 
will take five years to bring into cultivation) 
instead. He forces them to sign a voluntary 
deed of exchange, or they go off to Fazoge,— 

a hot Siberia, whence none return. I saw a 
Turk the other day who was ruined by the 
transaction. 

What chokes me is, to hear Englishmen 
talk of the stick being ‘‘ the only way to 
manage Arabs,’ as if any one could doubt 
that it is the easiest way to manage any peo- 
ple, where it can be used with impunity. 

If you have any power over an artist, send 
him to paint here; no words can describe 
either the picturesque beauty of Cairo or the 
splendid forms of the people in upper Egypt, 
and, above all, in Nubia. I was in raptures 
at seeing how superb an animal man (and 
woman) really is; my donkey-girl at Thebes, 
dressed like a Greek statue, ‘* Word es 
Sham ”’ (the rose of Syria) was a feast to the 
eyes ; and here, too, what grace and sweet- 
ness! and how good is a drink of Nile water 
out of an amphora held to your lips by a 
woman as graceful as she is kindly! ‘* May 
it benefit thee! °’ she says, kindly smiling 
with her beautiful teeth and eyes. 

As to interest and enjoyment, 1 don’t think 
Italy or Greece can equal the sacred Nile, the 
perfect freshness of the gigantic buildings, 
the beauty of the sculptures, and the charm 
of the people. 

But the days of the beauty of Cairo are 
numbered: the superb mosques are falling 
to decay, the exquisite lattice-windows are 
rotting away and replaced by European glass 
and jalousies. Only the people and the gov- 
ernment (in spite of a little Frankish varnish 
here and there) remain unchanged. 

L. D. G. 
From The Reader. 
Poems of the War. By George H. Boker. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields; London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


Ture is no class of poetry in which, judg- 
ing from results, success is more difficult of 
accomplishment than that which has been 
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attempted by Mr. Boker. The whole of the 
war-lyrics worthy of preservation which re- 
main to us in all languages might be com- 
prised in one volume of no extraordinary size. 
This dearth of the literature we should ex- 
pect to find most universal and most popular 
is a remarkable fact, and one not easily ac- 
counted for. It seems only natural to expect 
that, in times of great public ferment, the 
muse of the poet would receive its highest 
stimulus, and that the same emotion which 
nerved the patriot arm to combat would 
thrill the poet’s breast tosong. So it has not 
proved in fact. The ‘‘ piping ’’ times of peace 
might almost be held to apply to, the poet 
as wellasthe shepherd. Milton is ‘enriching 
our literature with the very sweetest song it 
has ever heard, when the storm of the revo- 
lution bursts over the land ; and his lyre is 
put by and left silent until the times of peace 
recur again. Without asserting that an in- 
stance so remarkable as this can be easily 
paralleled, it yet remains a subject of curios- 
ity how a history so pregnant with deeds of 
heroism, national and individual, as our own 
should have called forth so few contemporary 
records in the shape of lyrics or songs of 
war. Togo no further than the last cen- 
tury, the wonderful career of Marlborough, 
albeit celebrated by Addison in his classical 
and commonplace verses, is a more conspic- 
uous event in French than in English poetry. 
Since that time we can point to perhaps a 
dozen war-lyrics by Burns, Campbell, Scott, 
Macaulay, or the laureate, whereof the best 
of all, the ‘*‘ Of Nelson and the North” of 
Campbell, was written on the occasion of the 
one victory in their annals which, in despite 
of the heroism it witnessed, Englishmen 
least love to contemplate. 

Mr. Boker aspires to be the laureate of the 
great combat now waging in America ; but, 
though eminently patriotic, we cannot ex- 
pect that his lyrics will have much effect out- 
side the circle of combatants for whom they 
are primarily intended, or will be deemed 
worthy of the greatness of the occasion when 
the bitterness of the strife is over and its 
heroic deeds are a matter of history. Still, 
there is much in his volume that claims our 
admiration. There is a deep reverential feel- 
ing about the poems which is in forcible 
contrast with the ravings that have elsewhere 
appeared. Once or twice only do we find 
terms of unjustifiable bitterness employed, 
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and but once, though then completely gra- 
tuitously, does he go out of his way to at- 
tack this country. ‘There is also a masculine 
train of thought in Mr. Boker, and he has 
considerable power of versification. The 
poems commence with an invocation, which 
is in astrain of poetry higher than is general 
throughout the volume, and of which we 
quote the first two stanzas. 


*°Q Country, bleeding from the heart, 
If these pour songs can touch thy woe, 
And draw thee but awhile apart 
From sorrow’s bitter overflow, 
Then not in vain 
This feeble strain 
About the common air shall blow. 


** As David stood by prostrate Saul, 
So wait [ at thy sacred feet : 
I reverently raise thy pall, 
To see thy mighty bosom beat. 
I would not wrong 
Thy grief with song: 
I would but utter what is meet.”’ 

The lyrics which follow have titles such as 
“The Ride to Camp,”’ ‘* Upon the Hill before 
Centreville,’’ ‘* The Ballad of New Orleans,”’ 
“The Black Regiment,” ‘The Battle of 
Lookout Mountain,”’ ‘‘ Oremus,”’ etc., etc., 


and narrate particulars concerning many of 
the most stirring incidents of the war. 
They are in a great variety of metres, and 
some of them are imitations of our English 


poets. ‘*The Black Regiment’’ is copied, 
in spirit and in metre, from the laureate’s 
celebrated ** Charge of the Light Brigade.”’ 
An ** Ode to America ’* is more ambitious in 
its construction, and in it occurs the allu- 
sion to England which we have previously 
mentioned. The following are the lines, 
which are not without dignity, though, we 
are sorry to say, they are followed by a men- 
ace, Which is equally needless and unwise : 
*¢ Thy rulers put aside thy rights ; 
Thou murmurest not ; 
They waste thy gold ; 
Still thy great cause is not forgot. 
Thy ancient foe grows loud and bold 
To profier counsel, jeers, and spurns ; 
The swaggering coward burns 
With new-found courage ; England smites 
Thy sensitive, proud cheek,— 
Smites, likea craven, when she deems thee weak ! 
Thy pale, stern features blush, 
Thy passionate arteries gush 
With hot rebellious blood : 
But thou stillest the raging flood ; 
Thou seemest to listen, in a patient hush, 
To the audacious kings, 
As they prattle empty things. 
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Thy pale, stern features blush, 
From thy heart the churl is spurned ; 
But thy ready sinews pause, 
Remembering thy holy cause, 
And the blood is not returned ! ”’ 


At the close of the volume are a few son- 
nets, of which some are very powerful. 


. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE THEOLOGY OF DANCING. 

Ir is the fashion with a considerable section 
of what is called the religious world to turn 
particular amusements to a very useful pur- 
pose. It is rightly considered that the de- 
nunciations of worldliness so frequently met 
with in Scripture might become extremely 
inconvenient if applied to the business of life. 
They might be understood, for example, to 
forbid an undue estimation of wealth or posi- 
tion, an exaggerated deference to the opinion 
of the people around you, a too absorbing de- 
votion to money-getting, or an inclinacion to 
treat the requirements of the mind and in- 
tellect as subordinate to those of the pocks 
It is quite obvious that this kind of interpro- 
tation would be extremely embarrassing toa 
great number of eminently religious charac- 
ters who happen at the same time to be bank- 
ers, merchants, or mothers with marriageabie 
daughters ; and, in order to combine a proper 
amount of reverence for the letter of the 
Bible with the necessary deviations from its 
spirit, it has been agreed to interpret all 
the texts in question as exclusively directed 
against dancing and going to the play. Taken 
together, these two vices form a complete and 
most convenient scapegoat. Ifyou can but 
abstain from these, your reputation as an 
Evangelical Christian will henceforth be 
placed beyond the reach of question. Pro- 
vided only that you are sufficiently strict and 
censorious about amusements, you may be as 
worldly-minded as you like in every other oc- 
cupation of life. Still there are a good many 
people to whom this doctrine causes a great 
deal of discomfort. They believe, after a 
fashion, in the religious theory which it sym- 
bolizes, and they do not like to run directly 
counter to it in practice. They area kind 
of proselytes of the gate, and though they 
may fall somewhat short of the approved 
pharisaical standard, they can hardly be 
happy while they are doing so. It is not the 
theatrical half of the prohibition which gives 
them most trouble. ‘To go to the play must 
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always be something of an undertaking ; it 
requires a good deal of arrangement before- 
hand, and you cannot well be entrapped into 
it without your own knowledge. A masterly 
inaction may be said to be all that is required 
to keep anybody out of the theatre. 
with dancing the case is different, and the 
force of this distinction is felt most keenly 
just about Christmas. The cold of wintcr 
and the associations of the season are apt to 
infuse a troublesome activity into the lower 
limbs of many a Christian family, and when 
this disposition asserts itself at night, and in 
mixed society, it has a most inconvenient 
tendency to take the shape of the forbidden 
exercise. Sometimes there is an attempt to 
evade the danger by the substitution of Christ- 
mas games; and romping of the most pro- 
nounced kind is occasionally winked at, in 
the hope of its proving a popular substitute. 
But usually these compromises are a failure ; 
dancing somehow crops up just where it is 
least expected, and the only way of preserv- 
ing appearances is to exaggerate the youth- 
fulness of the parties into which it forces its 
way. Mothers and aunts will suddenly as- 
sume, for this night only, an antique and al- 
most rustic air, and speak as if their whole 
object in going into society were to ‘‘ see the 
young people enjoy themselves.’’? When there 
are children in the family, the entertainment 
may be supposed, by a pious fiction, to be 
given only for their amusement; and we 
know of one instance in which a nephew and 
niece, who were pretty much regarded as 
grown up all the rest of the year, regularly 
returned to a state of infancy about Christ- 
mas, in order to play the part of host and 
hostess at a so-called children’s party. 

To all who are thus troubled in mind we 
recommend a remarkable little tract we have 
lately met with, entitled ‘‘ Dancing a De- 
lightful and Scriptural Pleasure.’’ Hitherto, 
it appears, all the advocates of this pastime 
have been in the wrong. They have only 
argued in favor of the lawfulness of dancing, 
whereas they ought rather to have enlarged 
upon the obligation of it. They have thought 
it enough to say that it is a perfectly inno- 
cent amusement, instead of claiming for it, 
as they might have done, the merit of lead- 


first of these points, we really do not see 
how any one who accepts the Bible, in its 


But. 
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literal signification, as the sole rule of life, 
can stand up against the writer’s conclusion, 
fortified by an array of texts, that dancing 
‘+ was used by the Jews of both sexes, young 
and old; and that, though some may fritter 
away these passages, as others fritter away 
other parts of the Bible, yet to say that we 
have no clear Scriptural warrant for that ele- 
gant and gladsome adaptation of a motion 
which we call dancing is only to ignore or 
evade the plain word of God.’’ As to the 
objection that ‘* the dancing spoken of in the 
Bible was totally different from ours,” that 
is easily disposed of. It is true ‘* we do not 
know what was the precise style of the danc- 
ing of the Jews,”’ but we are not to make the 
mistake of supposing that it was ‘ always a 
solemn movement.’’ Indeed, from the ex- 
pressions, ‘* Danced with all his might,” and 
‘‘ Dances of them that make merry,’’ it is 
rather to be inferred that it had quite a con- 
trary character. The writer is further dis- 
posed to think that it was a movement ‘* ex- 
temporaneously invented by each person.” 
The only example of this kind which we can 
recall in our own times was the importation 
of ‘the Cure ”’ into the ball-room some few 
years back ; and, considering the graceful and 
almost ethereal character of that singularly 
refined innovation, we are quite pained to 
find that the writer does not propose to sub- 
stitute extemporaneously invented movements 
for the ‘ set figures and steps which are alone 
suited toourclimate.’”? We should naturally 
expect that an exercise thus expressly enjoined 
in Scripture would have the most valuable 
moral results; and we are not surprised, 
therefore, to learn that ‘‘ it is one advantage 
of this kind of social gathering that conver- 
sation, which is so great an occasion of evil 
in one form or another whenever we meet to- 
gether, does not constitute the basis of the 
pleasure in the case of a dance.’’ If the 
duty of the evening is properly attended to, 
the performers will be naturally anxious to 
avoid any undue expenditure of breath in 
other ways. And even if, through lack of 
partners or other just cause, they should be 
‘* guilty of envy, jealousy, detraction, or ri- 
valry,’’ they ought only ‘* to thank the en- 


| tertainment for showing them the corrupt 
ing the mind by the shortest possible route to , 
the contemplation of future bliss. As to the | 


state of their hearts, and enabling them 
truly to test their spiritual condition.’’ Un- 
der these circumstances, it is hard that the 
clergy should be debarred from such an 
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improving exercise; but considerations of 
‘Christian expediency,’* nevertheless, lead 
the writer to this seemingly harsh conclu- 
sion. He thinks it desirable, however, that 
they should be present as spectators, ‘‘ as 
this would tend to recommend themselves 
and their office to the young, and thus give 
weight to their inculcation of holiness, as 
well as to afford themselves a refreshing 
change.’’ We confess that it is rather hard 
to diseover how a clergyman’s being seen 
standing in a doorway, absorbed in the cal- 
culation how many concussions he must sus- 
tain in crossing the room during a waltz, can 
‘* give weight to his inculcations of holi- 
ness; *’ but we can easily imagine that he 
may experience ‘‘a refreshing change”’ in 
the sensation of being swept into every cor- 
ner in succession by the tempestuous petti- 
coats of the female members of his congrega- 
tion. 

Thus far dancing has been regarded only 
as a matter of precept and discipline; we 
have still to view the ball-room in its more 
engaging character as a foretaste of a blissful 
eternity. And at this point we can imagine 
that some at least of our readers will feel a 
flutter of quickened curiosity as to which of 
the multiform accessories of a party, from 
the entrance of the “‘ angel of blushing eigh- 
teen ’’ to the ‘* exit not perfectly straight ’’ 


of the last attendant, is most relied upon by 


our author to realize this desirable anticipa- 
tion. If the reader in question isa young 
lady, we cannot doubt that the answer which 
we are in a position to give will prove of the 
most satisfactory description. It is ‘ the 
sight of the white-robed forms of earthly 
loveliness on these occasions ’’ which is espe- 
cially calculated to “‘ raise the thoughts from 
this world to the land of perfect purity, joy, 
and beauty, where there are pleasures for 
evermore.’’ Yes, ina prosaic and material 
age there has been found a writer bold 
enough to despise the ignorant and scofling 
criticisms of a masculine press, and to pro- 
claim that, ‘‘ for many years past, the full 
evening dress of young ladies has been in ac- 
cordance with a rational, elegant, and Chris- 
tian taste,” and ‘* has tended only te give an 
angelic appearance to earthly, yet lovely, 
forms.” It is to be regretted, however, 
that the vast subject thus started should 
be disposed of in three pages, and those, 
too, of the smallest dimensions. We cannot 
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but hope that an author who, within this 
narrow compass, has shown himself so well 
qualified to deal with the devotional and 
esthetic aspects of the toilet, may yet devel- 
op his views at greater length, and fill up 
one of the waste, places of literature by ‘a 
treatise on the “‘ Typology of the Petticoat,” 
or the ‘* Hagiology of Hoops.” But there 
is discrimination even in his enthusiasm. It 
is not every style of dress which thus lifts the 
thoughts heavenward, and we can distinguish 
three several stages in the spiritual progress. 
Even in the sacred precincts of the ball-room 
there are those who are ‘of the earth 
earthy.’’ These are they who are encum- 
bered with such ‘* unnatural, heavy-looking, 
and ugly appendages”’ as ‘‘ large crinolines, 
boots, shoes with colored bows or rosettes, or 
heels.”’ Next comes the middle state of 
those who content themselves with a ‘* most 
inexpensive style of dress, as, for instance, a 
white book-muslin, and kid shoes,’’ and who 
may indulge in the modest consciousness of 
being ‘ pretty, becoming, and suitable.” 
But the full burst of enthusiastic reverence 
is reserved for ‘‘ the white wreath of flowers, 
the full white robe of thin texture, and the 
sandalled foot, with its white silk stocking, 
and plain white satin shoe.’? This—this 
alone—is the “attire which might seem 
worthy of an inhabitant of some purer and 
brighter world.’”’ It may he, perhaps, that 
the keenness of our spiritual insight has been 
dimmed by earthly contact, but we must 
confess that we are unable wholly to appre- 
ciate these degrees of beatification in cloth- 
ing. There isa certain preliminary difficulty 
in, conceiving angels in evening dresses, but, 
when once this is got over, it seems as easy 
to picture them in the stately amplitude of a 
circumambient crinoline, and the coquettish 
self-assertion of a high-heeled boot, as in the 
abundant drapery of a flowing tarlatan, and 
the attractive simplicity of a satin slipper. 
We will close with a quotation from a choral 
hymn which the tract provides for use in the 
ball-room, and the musical direction thereto 
appended :— 

‘* Assembled here, a festive throng, 

Let care and gloom depart, 


And holy love, and peace and joy 
Pervade each grateful heart. 

Then let us dance with gladsome mind 
On these our festive days, 

With proper mien, and heart attuned 
To thankfyjness and praise. 


a 
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Music and daricing, when so used, 
Glad feelings will express,— 

Pleasure and praise and Christian joy, 
And social happiness. 


Dance, dance with joy, ye virgin band 
Arrayed in spotless white, 

And youth’s and blooming childhood’s forms, 
A beauteous, lovely sight. 


Methinks there stand a guardian host, 
Unseen by mortal eyes, 

Who thus direct the happy throng 
To bliss that never dies : 


‘Let this your pleasure lead the mind 
To joys beyond the sky, 

And earthly beauty raise the thoughts 
To. fairer scenes on high.’ ’”’ 

The music of the ‘* Olga Waltz, No. I.’? may 
be used for this song, by taking the first part of 
the tune for the first and second verses, and the 
second part of the tune for the third verse, and 
as & symphony after the third verse; and then 
singing the fourth, fifth, and sixth verses in the 
same way. 


NEW YORK TRIBUTES TO MR. EVERETT. 


Ar the Union League Club, 19 January, 
the committee appointed at a previous meet- 
ing to prepare resolutions on the death of 
Mr. Everett reported as follows, through Mr. 
Godwin :— 

‘¢ Resolved, That in the death of Edward 
Kverett, we, in common with the whole na- 
tion, deplore the loss gf a man whose life 
throughout has been singularly pure and 
honorable; of an eminent and useful citizen ; 
of a scholar of the richest and most varied at- 
tainments ; of an orator at once brilliant, 
graceful, refined, and persuasive, and of a 
publicist and statesman, whose writings were 
always full of a dignified instruction and wise 
counsels, and whose actions were always 
prompted by a profound and ardent love of 
country. 

“Resolved, That the indefatigable efforts 
of Mr. Everett to deepen in the hearts of his 
countrymen the memory of Washington,—of 
his sobriety, self-command, rectitude of in- 
tention, moral grandeur of character, and un- 
selfish patriotism ; and the disinterested suc- 
cess of those efforts in securing the domain at 
Mount Vernon as a perpetual national prop- 
erty and shrine, would alone, apart from 
his other distinguished services, entitle him 
to the grateful remembrances of posterity. 

** Resolved, ‘That the example of a man of 
wealth, who, like Mr. Everett, seemed to 
care alone for the immortal treasures of the 
mind ; of a man of rare personal accomplish- 
ments and fascinations, who used them, not 
for personal ends, but for the furtherartce of 
the public good ; of a scholar who ever up- 
held the loftiest standards of literary acquire- 
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ment and culture ; and of the most eloquent 
speaker of the day, who never descended to 
exert his charmed voice in the manner of the 
demagogue, or to flatter popular prejudices 
and passions, but used it alone in the ad- 
vancement of great general purposes,—to vin- 
dicate history and truth, to strengthen seri- 
ous convictions, to diffuse the love of litera- 
ture and the taste for the beautiful arts, and 
to extend the fame of great men,—is an 
example of such benignity and excellence 
that we cannot commend it too earnestly to 
the regard of the people, and to the study 
and imitation of our youth. 

‘* Resolved, That the last years of Mr. 
Everett’s life were the crowning years of his 
long, brilliant, and noble career and that his 
devotion, since the outbreak of the war 
against the government, of his splendid abil- 
ities, of his matchless and masterly elo- 
quence, of his rich stores of knowledge in 
history, ethics, jurisprudence, and letters, of 
large experience of mankind, and of his wide 
social and personal influence, to an earnest 
and unswerving support of the war for the na- 
tional integrity , to the exposure of the flagrant 
wrong in which that war originated and to 
the advocacy of the beautiful and unparalleled 
charities that have followed its paths, was an 
exhibition of patriotic faith and sympathy, 
which will render his name forever memora- 
ble in the annals of the republic, and forever 
dear to the hearts of his countrymen. 

‘* Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted to the family of Mr. 
Everett, with the assurance of our sincere 
sympathy in their loss, and also to the 
Union Clab of Boston, of which Mr. Everett 
was the honored president. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the Library Committee 
be requested to procure an imperial photo- 
graph of Mr. Everett for preservation in the 
Club House. 

Mr. Jay said, ‘‘ The tribute, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the memory of Edward Everett, so 
yo gee paid at the last meeting of this 
club, and especially the touching words of 
Bryant as he laid upon Everett’s hearse the 
withdrawal of every unkind word he might 
have uttered in the political controversies of 
years, naturally inclined me to doubt the 
expediency of my adding a syllable to what 
has already been said so well. 

‘‘ The life of Mr. Everett undoubtedly pre- 
sents for more than half a century an un- 
usual variety of eminent positions, which he 
adorned with singular taste and a thorough 
culture ; and yet, sir, I think, as these resolu- 
tions intimate, we all feel that his noblest 
fame was achieved during his later age, when 
office and station were no longer associated 
with his name. 

“Tt is not as the scholarly graduate of 
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Cambridge, nor the ardent and eloquent pas- 
tor; not as the Greek professor, the accom- 
plished traveller, the graceful linguist; not 
as a member of Congress, nor as a State gov- 
ernor, nor as President of Harvard, nor Min- 
ister to England, nor Secretary of State, nor 
senator from Massachusetts, nor from what 
he accomplished in all these positions com- 
bined, that Edward Everett is now chiefly 
mourned by the American people, and that 
we of New York are assembled in this club 
to-night to add a leaf to the ghaplet that will 
for ages consecrate his fame. It is rather 
for what he has said and done during the 
stern trials of the last four years in the sim- 
ple capacity of a private citizen to arouse the 
feeling of American nationality against the 
damnable heresies of state sovereignty, slav- 
ery, and secession, and to awaken in every 
heart a common love for our common coun- 
try. With these constant labors fresh in our 


recollection, with his voice, that sounded to| 


the ear like music, still lingering in the at- 
mosphere which it had helped to purify, we 
can well afford to forget that he was ever 
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loyal efforts, but in spite of their disloyal 
sympathies or disgraceful apathy. 

‘© Tt has already become apparent that no 
official station nor past services will redeem 
from ignominy this doomed class ; and men 
who have held higher positions in the State 
than Mr. Everett will go down to the dust 
from which they sprung, and no loyal Amer- 
ican will stoop to drop a tear upon their 

raves. 

‘Mr. Everett's counsels since the war 
'commenced haye been marked by the vigor 
of youth and the wisdom of age ; but, as es- 
pecially illustrative of the manly courage 
| with which he met the responsibilities of the 
| Situation, in spite of his delicate fastidious- 
ness and cautious conservatism, in spite of 
his constitutional indisposition, strengthened 
by years, to discard old habits of thought 
and action, and in spite of the powerful in- 
‘fluences of the refined and intellectual circle 
by which he was surrounded, let me refer for 
an instant to his course on the question of 
abolishing slavery, the acknowledged cause 
and front of the rebellion. While even Re- 








numbered amongst the ‘Northern advocates of | publican politicians and lawyers found tech- 
concession and compromise toward the slave | nical difficulties in the Proclamation of Eman- 
power so long disguised as a conservator of| cipation, the calm common sense of Everett 
the Union and a guardian of the constitu-| cleared all difficulties from the path, and in 
tion. If unwise and unmanly surrenders of| October last he advanced the opinion in Fan- 


principle to that power in times gone by | euil Hall, that ‘ by the simple act of levying 


encouraged the rebellion in its germ, and) war against the United States, the relation of 
misled the people of the South, we know that slavery was terminated, certainty so far as 
Everett openly denounced and steadfastly | concerns the duty of the United States to 
opposed that power the moment it threw off recognize, or to refrain from interfering with 
its mask of devotion to the constitution, and| it.’ He pronounced that proclamation war- 
stood confessed in its hideous lineaments and | ranted by the law of nations, justified on 
rebel garb,—a thief, a traitor, and an assas- | military grounds, and necessary to prevent 
sin ! the hostile interference of Huropean powers. 
‘** We know that, instead of clinging to the | I hold in my hand a paper, probably his last 
party whose presidential ticket had borne his | address to his countrymen on the national 
name ; instead of giving to his rebel friends | issues, entitled ‘The Retrospect of the Year 
sympathy and aid, and reserving for his coun-' 1864.’ It was published in the Ledger for 
try only a base-born semi-loyalty, he was true | the 14th January, the last day of his life; 
to the national sentiment of his earliest youth ;/so that it comes to us as a voice from the 
and that sentiment of nationality regenerated | dead,—words of cheer and counsel from’ the 
and disinthralled, inspired with a more glori- | inhabitant of a better world. 
ous beauty and a marvellous strength the} “ In this paper he declares that our policy of 
patriotic eloquence of his closing years. non-interference with slavery, up to the date 
** Past and forgotten in this hour devoted | of the proclamation, had brought us to the 
to his memory be every sentiment and every | brink of foreign recognition. He quotes Mr. 
act which his own better wisdom has con-| Vice-President Stephens himself as saying,— 
demned, fur among the recent statesmen of | ‘** Lincoln had either to witness our rec- 
whose short-sighted policy we are reaping the | ognition abroad, the moral power of which 
fruits, his name will stand in the page of his-) he said would break down the war, or to 
tory, chief among those who, if they erred, ! make it an emancipation war.’ 
were pro:npt to redeem their errors, to crush| ‘Mr. Everett declared that ‘in the pres- 
the viper they had warmed, and_to save the ent state of things no foreign government is 
republic they had endangered. It will never strong enough to recognize, on the score of 
be reckoned among the wretched men who, humanity, a revolutionary oligarchy avow- 
having sympathized to the last with slavery edly resting on the corner-stone of slavery. 
and secession, now see their country rising) ‘‘ Mr. President, that the adoption of a 
in new greatness, not in consequence of their , wise constitutional anti-slavery policy by the 
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national government thirty years ago would 
have saved us from this rebellion of the slave 
ower, history has already taught us; and 
ow that fatal error has been avenged, our 
vacant firesides sadly show. In this event- 
ful hour, when the constitutional amendment 
is pending before Congress to sweep away 
slavery absolutely and forever, we have, asa 
last legacy to his countrymen, the advice of 
this departed statesman,—to which his ante- 
cedents, his experienceand matured judgment, 
ive a solemn significance,—that in an inflexi- 
le adherence to that eternal justice, consists 
the safety of this great empire. 

‘‘The last sentence of his Retrospect of 
the Year, after thus enlarging upon the 
emancipation proclamation and recounting 
our military and naval achievements, closes 
with the words: ‘These are the auspicious 
events which crdwn 1864 with glory, and 
authorize the joyous anticipation, for our 
whole beloved country, of a ‘‘ Happy New 
Year.”’ And thus was fitly rounded the life 
of Edward Everett, as, with that parting in- 
vocation for the country he loved so well, he 
rested from his labors, and joined in the 
spirit-land the statesmen and heroes and fa- 
thers of the republic.”’ 


THE LITHOGRAPH OF THE FOLIO SHAK- 
SPEARE,* 

Hemince and Condell, the principal mana- 
ers of the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, 
id more for the honor of Shakspeare in 

1623 than any subsequent editor could hope 
to do: they published eighteen of his plays 
for the first time. The rest of the thirty-six 
(** Pericles’? being excluded from their col- 
lection) had previously appeared more or less 
imperfectly, in separate quarto volumes ; but 
“© Macheth,’’ ‘‘ Julius Caesar,’’ the ‘* Tem- 
pest,’’ «¢ As You Like It,”” and many other 
masterpieces, were ‘‘ co-mates and fellows in 
exile’ until Heminge and Condell helped to 
usher them into the House of Fame. We do 
not say that they must otherwise have per- 
ished ; they might possibly have found their 
way tostricter guardians and worthier editors, 
but the fact remains that we have no author- 
ity whatever for half the text of Shakspeare 
other than the collected edition of 1623, com- 
monly called the First Folio. This (inde- 
pendently of the servives rendered to the im- 
perfect quartos) has made the First Folio 
the most valuable monument of English lit- 
erature. Before long, our real household 

**¢Shakspeare.” The First Folio Edition of 1623. 

Reproduced under the immediate supervision of 
Howard Staunton, from the Originals in the Libra- 
ries of Bridgewater House and the British Museum, 
by Photo-Lithography. London, published by Day 
& Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, etc. To be 
completed in Sixteen Parts. 





god, the great Lar of our libraries, will be a 
tercentenarian indeed, for he will have lived 
through three hundred complete editions. 
People soon lost sight of him, in his original 
form, for (to drop the metaphor) the size and 
blunders and uncouth spelling of the Folio 
repelled them, and = took their Shak- 
speare meekly from the Johnson of the day, 
or, if they trifled with various readings, they 
settled them by caprice or a little common- 
place common sense. But the taste for tex- 
tual accuracy is now spreading rapidly, and 
critical notes are not only written, but read, 
not only read, but weighed, and authorities 
are demanded. Readers are tired of hearing 
the First Folio appealed to by the editors, 
one after another, and one against another ; 
they are tired of being treated to little bits 
of it garnished with glosses; they are bent 
upon having the thing itsélf, or at least a fac- 
semile of it. There is no question about the 
demand ; it only remains for us to consider 
how far it is reasonable, and how far it has 
hitherto been satisfied. 

There are thousands of our business men 
who employ half their leisure time in the study 
of Shakspeare’s language. Not that we Eng- 
lish are at all blind to the superiority of 
the spirit over the letter, as Gervinus seems 
to suppose (‘‘ Shakspeare Commentaries,’’ 
Int., PP. 16, 23), but that the grander fea- 
tures already stand clear before us, and that 
little is now left but to bring out the details 
so necessary to the effect of a work of art. 
An English student does not need to read 
many volumes on the characters of Shak- 
speare ; from his boyhood he has heard them 
discussed around him more subtilely than the 
German professor may suspect, and the older 
he grows, the more mature become his general 
conceptions of the poetry, and the stronger 
his desire to understand the words that ought 
to answer to the thoughts. He probaly 
dreams of contributing something to the elu- 
cidation of the text, but the statements and ar- 
guments of the critics are vague to him while 
he only compares them with a modern edi- 
tion. When points of grammar or metre are 
debated, he will find quotations made on both 
sides (and often conflicting quotations) of 
isolated passages in an orthography strange 
to him, and he will doubt whether the in- 
stances are not monstrosities occurring only 
for once ina way. And as for the references 
to printers’ errors, such as an f for a long s, 
an m for a w, etc.; to the misuse of stops 
and capitals and hyphens; to the omissions 
of a letter or a word or a whole line, merely 
tofit the column, it may be,—all these minutize 
are doubly troublesome until he has made a 
little practical acquaintance with the type 
and punctuation and general arrangement 
of the old Folio. Above all, he will long now 
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and then to be independent of the modern 
editor. Mr. Dyce indeed will assure him that 
the First Folio itself is not printed from any 
manuscripts, but partly from the quartos and 

rtly from corrupt stage copies; yet still it 
is the only authority for half the plays and 
a co-authority for the other half, and every 
amended cdition must occasionally depart 
farther from the originals. In short, our stu- 
dent will fancy (and we deem ita good fancy) 
that an habitual use of it will at least make 
him in some degree a contemporary of the 
fellows of Shakspeare. 

Before finally quitting this part of our sub- 
ject, we may offer to our friend the student 
an apt illustration of the necessity of consult- 
ing the Folio for purposes of minute criticism. 
Whilst reading the modern editions of the 
‘s Tempest,’ he may be struck by a certain 
uncouthness of expression and metre in the 
threat of Prospero to poor Caliban, that 


‘*¢ Urchins [i. e., goblin imps] 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee.’? [Act i. sc. 2.] 


—but he can never guess that the punctua- 
tion has been altered and that in the old 
copies it stood thus :— 


** Urchins 
Shall for that vast of night, that they may work 
All exercise on thee.’’ 


When he has once discovered this, he may 
chance to light upon the reading lately sug- 
gested in the columns of a contemporary, 
*¢ Shall forth at vast of night,”’ etc., and then, 
even if not completely satisfied, he will begin 
tomistrust theeditions (not tospeak of learned 
notes upon the limited nocturnal exercise of 
goblins) that have stood between him and the 
one sole authority. 

But, unluckily for the student, the de- 
mand for the First Folio is so great that a de- 
cent copy of it is worth £200 or £300. We 
have seen a beautiful fac-simile of a single 
leaf of the “‘ Tempest ’’ traced by the ordinary 
process, but any such reproduction of the 
whole volume would require so much time as | 
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tography does us yeoman’s service [a phrase 
of Hamlet’s, act v., sc. 2]. By the aid of 
this unerring agent, combined with an ad- 
mirable process recently discovered, by which 
the subject can be transferred from the collo- 
dion negative to zinc or stones, it is practicable 
to obtain imperishable copies of any manu- 
script or printed book so closely resembling 
the original as almost to defy discrimination.” 
This may be so, but still it is true that no 
regular reader of the old copies can open these 
numbers without some feeling of disappoint- 
ment, without perceiving that in the portrait 
the lines are coarse, the shadows on the 
doublet are muddled, and the whole effect hard 
almost to caricature, and that in the text the 
letters are rough and chalky, and more broken 
and blurred than what he has been accustomed 
to? Is itindeed ** practicable ’’ to producea 
oye work of art by the process ? We be- 
ieve that it is so, but hardly at the present 
a. Printing by hand, for instance, would 

e far too expensive for this undertaking, and 
accordingly after the photograph has been 
taken and transferred to stone, the stone has 
to be inked and pressed by machinery. But 
the next consideration affects the authority 
of the text. Is it ‘* practicable ’’ to obtain a 
perfect photograph and transfer without touch- 
wng? On many pages of the old copies the 
print shows through, and obscures the words 
on the opposite side of the page : and to this 
cause may be attributed some of the smudgi- 
ness that here and there disfigures the fac- 
similes. But it is also wateiiie that. still 
more smudginess has been cleaned away, and 
cleaning cannot fail to endanger textual in- 
fallibiity. There are rumors abroad of more 
downright restorations, but we have not dis- 
covered the traces of any, except perhaps in 
the foot of an N in the title-page. Little 
weight need be given to unfathered rumors, 
yet still Mr. Staunton might do well to state 
publicly whether any word or letter has re- 
quired restoration, and if so, to what extent. 
In the matter of supplying deficiencies of 
printing, his intentions seem to be liberal 
enough, for we are told that when the sub- 


to make it little less expensive than the origi- | scribers send up their numbers to be bound, 
nal. What, then, is our remedy,—a simple | any imperfect shects will be replaced by more 
reprint? This was tried in 1807 not very | perfect ones. In conclusion, the pretensions 
successfully and again much more successfully | of photo-lithography to performing * yeo- 
in the course of the last two years. But the | man’s service ’’ may be allowed, if the phrase 
latter reprint, by Messrs. Booth (two-thirds | be taken in a sense rather lower than that in- 
of which are published), is reduced to quarto | tended by Hamlet, something not quite so 
size, and is not altogether well suited for the | good as clerkly service. But the former, if 
student’s lamp. Moreover, a reprint, how- | rough, is also ready ; it has resulted in pro- 
ever carefully executed, must lose two merits, | ducing a fac-simile which is likely to be long 
—the charm of illusion and the independence | unrivalled, and an authority which we should 
of printers’ errors. ‘* In this difficulty,” says | certainly prefer to any other, in the absence 
Mr. Staunton, in the work before us, ‘‘ pho- | of an original copy of the First Folio. 





